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Coordinator of Information 

THE WAR THIS WEEK 

As strictly military events receded somewhat into the back- 
Rround during the past week, India emerged to occupy the 
center of the international scene. Sir Stafford Crippa is 
seeking to harmonize that country’s deep antagonisms in 
Britain s most recent compromise, but this plan is now 
seriously threatened by the resistance of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the All-India Congress. 

In the Battle of Burma the Japanese are being stoutly 
routed south of Prome and north of Toungoo, but their 
advance toward the critical areas of upper Burma has not 
been arrested. At the other extremity of the Japanese “line” 
(in New Guinea) torrential rains have impeded their activity, 
but recent Japanese air reconnaissance reveals their renewed 
interest in the islands of Melanesia even as far south as New 
Caledonia. 

The continuing lull in the Mediterranean and a fresh 
analysis of the Axis position there now strongly inclines 
military observers to the view that no large scale offensive is 
to be anticipated in that region. The Axis, it is believed, has 
insufficient strength for concurrent offensives in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and in Russia, and will perforce elect the latter theater 
of operations. On the Eastern Front itself no important 
changes can be verified, but as Allied shipments to Russia 
increase in volume, the Germans have launched the “Battle 
of the Arctic’’ with heavy initial attacks on the critical 
Murmansk-Archangel supply route. 
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Failure of Indian ConciliationT 

While the counter-proposals of the Working Committee of 
the All-India Congress are not yet known, it is already ap¬ 
parent that Sir Stafford Cripps’ plan is being seriously 
questioned by the most powerful political element in India. 

Earlier reports that Gandhi and Nehru were in disagreement 
may very likely be unfounded. In an article published in 
the Hindustan Times, Dcvadas Gandhi, son of the Mahatma, 
has indicated the probable basis of Congress reservations. 

Young Gandhi objects to the plan because it gives Britain 
complete control of India’s war effort. 

Despite Sir Stafford's earlier statement that he was in no 
position to negotiate, observers in New Delhi suggest that he 
has |xxst|M)ned his return to England and may very well refer 
the counter-proposals of the Congress party to London for 
further discussion. And the report of a coming meeting 
between Nehru and Wavell perhaps foreshadows a compro¬ 
mise on the crucial issue of control over Indian defense. 

Character of the Hritish Plan 

Another possible objection to the British scheme is its 
major premise that India, far from being “one and indivisi¬ 
ble,” is potentially a group of autonomous states. The 
British projmsals envisage (1) an Indian Union which would 
be a Dominion, (2) any number of other “Dominions" con¬ 
sisting of provinces not electing to adhere to the Union. 

Since a Dominion would apparently be subject to no higher 
authority and would have the right to secede from the Em¬ 
pire, and since each Dominion would be independent of every 
other, India would no longer necessarily remain a political 
unit under the British plan. * 

This implied division of India was the ground on which the 
Hindu Mahasabha rejected the plan. The Liberal Sapru 
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group and the Acad Moslem Conference, also pledged to 
Indian unity, may very well take the same stand. On some¬ 
what similar grounds, the warrior Sikhs of the Punjab, 
alleging that the British proposals put them at the mercy of 
the Moslem majority in that province, has likewise returned a 
negative answer. Paradoxically enough, even the Moslem 
league, long the advocate of Indian partition and the only 
major group whose program the British plan seems to satisfy, 
is apparently reconsidering its earlier attitude of acceptance. 

As the outlook for India grow darker, some observers 
blamed India’s leaders and found them lacking in political 
realism. Othcre, however, maintained that the British pro¬ 
posals had not gone far enough, that they did not satisfy the 
Congress demands for “full government now," and that by 
concessions to the Moslem League, they had alienated the 
party of Gandhi and Nehru. The latter is the only Indian 
group that other memls-rs of the United Nations notably 
China and Russia would 1 m? likely to welcome for the 
leadership of India’s war effort. In any caso, it was apparent 
that only Japan could profit by further doubts and delays 
in settling India’s political future. 

Retreat and Terrorism in Hurma. 

In Burma, where the Japanese have concentrated heavy 
air power and where they have recently landed a fresh divi¬ 
sion. the situation is becoming steadily more critical. The 
Chinese defenders of Toungoo, following fierce fighting in 
the town itself, have withdrawn their principal forces to the 
north where a Chinese cominuniqud states the main battle 
will be fought. 

On the Irrawaddy front, advance British units have 
narrowly escaped encirclement south of Prome. Meantime 
Japanese naval units have arrived off the Andaman Islands. 
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The Japanese also have landed in force at the port of Akyab 
in western Burma. And reports of native unrest and almost 
open revolt bring into focus the tremendous difficulties faced 
by the defenders of Burma. 

These conditions, the reports state, are especially char¬ 
acteristic of the right bank of the Irrawaddy as far north as 
the Chin Hills. North of Pakokku, native snipers have been 
shooting from huts and trees at refugees passing by in autos. 

Even in the plains to the south of Mandalay, the government 
apparently fears the outbreak of terrorism in areas not 
effectively occupied by the Allied armies. In the moun¬ 
tainous regions to the north and east, however, the natives 
are not yet aroused and seem inclined to resist the intrigues 
of the Japanese invaders. Meanwhile, as the Japanese 
approach the border of India, authorities in Calcutta have 
urged civilians to evacuate that city as soon as possible. 

Accelerated Action on the India-China Highicay 

As British and Chinese froops in Burma fought a gallant 
rear-guard action, Chinese authorities were reported to be 
marshalling their full resources to rush to completion China's 
new lifeline from India. The building of two one-way "jeep 
roads —which light trucks going in one direction could use, 
even when the roads were only semi-finished—is the latest 
proposal. Such roads would make possible the inauguration 
of traffic before the beginning of the heavy rains late in May. 

Meanwhile, on the principal new India-China road. Chinese 
and British are speeding construction from both ends of the 
northern Assam-Burma section (Ledo to Myitkyina), as 
well as on the section from Myitkyina via Tengchung to * 

bungling, in Yunnan province. Materials and equipment 
originally intended for the Burma-Yunnan railway or for the , 
improvement of the Burma Road proper are being directed 
to this new emergency effort. 
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In China itself, the government is apparently elaborating a 
program for organizing resistance in areas under Japanese 
control. Already a conference of the Formosan Revolu¬ 
tionary League at Chungking has requested that Formosa 
become a province of China. About Korea, whose revolu¬ 
tionary movement is not yet widespread or completely 
unified, the Chinese authorities appear to be more hesitant. 
Aside from a statement by Sun Fo, president of the Legisla¬ 
tive ^uan (see The War This Week, March 19-26, p. 9), 
the government of China has issued no specific promises of 
Korean independence. 

Lull in the Southwest Pacific 

\\ hile air reconnaissance recently has revealed the presence 
of several cruisers and destroyers and about 15 transports 
and supply vessels at Rabaul, evidenco of the increasing im¬ 
portance of this base for Japanese operations, there has been 
no notable increase in Japanese troop concentrations in the 
Rabaul-Xew Guinea-Solomon Islands area. At present it is 
estimated that in the whole region from Timor to the Japa¬ 
nese Mandates there arc not more than three divisions—a 
negligible force where major operations are envisaged. The 
disposition of Japanese ground forces in the South Pacific 
lias not in fact changed to any marked extent since the con¬ 
quest of Java. 

In the air, Japanes© attacks on Port Moresby and Port 
Darwin continue, but Australian Air Minister Drakcford 
announces that American and Australian planes now have 
local air supremacy over Now Guinea and New Britain. 

Northeast New Guinea, which last fall and early winter 
suffered a record drought, now appears to have been visited 
bv torrential rains. According to newspaper reports, the 
Markham Valley area has been flooded and the Japanese 
have been forced to withdraw toward Lae, where they had 
made one of their original landings. 
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Floods in the area between Lae and Salamaua will prove an 
immediate obstacle to the Japanese, whose objective in this 
region apparently was the occupation and development of a 
number of commercial air fields already located there. From 
these bases it was believed that enlarged air operations against 
the continent and the Torres Strait would be attempted. 
The land in this area lies only a few hundred feet above sea 
level and is readily transformed into swamp by heavy rains. 

Recapitulation on Jam 

A first-hand report on the situation in Java during the 
Japanese assault ha** now been received. The speed and 
scope of the attack caught the Dutch unawares, according to 
this account. The Dutch had anticipated a landing at 
Semarang, for example, but not the coordinate landings to 
the east and west. 

The rapidity of the assault also prevented really adequate 
demolitions. In general, public utilities, telephones, power 
plants, railroads, and automobiles, as well as stocks of raw 
materials, fell intact to the Japanese. The American refinery 
anti wells at Palembang in Sumatra were totally demolished, 
but destruction of the Shell refinery and wells was interrupted 
by a surprise parachute attack, and Dutch air forces were 
obliged to try later to finish the job by bombing. 

Official Netherlands sources state, however, that oil 
installations on Java, as well as oil in storage, were completely 
destroyed. The naval base at Soerabaja also was wrecked 
and cannot be made suitable for the use of any warships, it 
is estimated, in less than two months. Actual rebuilding will 
require a much longer time. 

Most British and American technicians escaped, but it 
proved impossible to effect the escape of many Dutch. 
Netherlands sources declare there were a thousand trained 
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pilots in the Netherlands East Indies before the war, und 
about 500 planes. Between 400 and 450 pilots were killed 
and the planes almost all destroyed. Some pilots escaped, 
as did some naval vessels and their crews. 

Japan ll'ins Representation at the Vatican 

The most recent diplomatic success of the Japanese is 
witnessed in a press report that Ken Ilarada, Acting Ambas¬ 
sador to Vichy, has been appointed to serve concurrently ns 
Special Minister to the Vatican “with a view to rendering 
still closer existing relations between Japan and the Holy 
See.” This is the culmination of a diplomatic offensive 
going back as early as the first week in February when 
Japan informally requested permission to appoint an emissary 
to the Holy See, to the astonishment, it was said, of even the 
German Counselor of Embassy to the Vatican. 

This appointment is undoubtedly intended primarily to 
facilitate JajMinese relations with the predominantly Catholic 
population of the Philippines and to allay possible fears that 
the Japanese would interfere with freedom of worship in the 
islands. Japan may hope in time to secure the substitution 
of Italian, German, or Japanese personnel for the important 
American element among the clergy of the Philippines, 
introduced following our annexation of the islands. Official 
relations with the Holy See might also be helpful to Japan on 
a minor scale in connection with Catholic missions in China 
and other occupied territory and with the Catholic community 
in Japan which, while small, includes a few r influential persons, 
notably Admiral Yamamoto, Commander of the Japanese 
fleet. 

Ken Harada, now 50 years of age, comes from a prominent 
Protestant Christian family of Kyoto. His father was at 
one time president of Doshisha University, the leading pri- 
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vate Christian school in Japan. After graduating from the 
law department at Tokyo Imperial University in 1918, 
Harada served in a minor official capacity at the Paris peace 
conference. Subsequently he spent many years in Geneva 
with the Japanese Office at the League of Nations. He was 
appointed Counselor of the Japanese Kmbassv in France in 
November 1939. 

The Soviet Navy in the Far East 

As the ice logins to break up in Russian harbors in the Far 
Hast, the Soviet navy attracts fresh attention as a factor in a 
I possible Russo-Japanese War. It is well known that the 
Soviets have a very large fleet of submarines and torpedo 
boats in the Orient. This force might act as a substantial 
deterrent to a Japanese attack in this area. 

The Soviet navy is based primarily on Vladivostok. The 
latter is, , because of its proximity to Japanese-occupied 
Manchuria, the most vulnerable to attack of all Russian 

. Eastern ports. With the help of icebreakers, Vladi¬ 
vostok can be used as a base the year round. Even if 
Vladivostok were lost, the Soviets possess bases further 
north nt Sovetskaya Gavan and Nikolaev.sk. Finally, they 
have a naval base at Petropavlovsk on Kamchatka*. The 
las named is ice-free by early May, Nikolaevsk late in May 
and Sovetskaya Gavan like Vladivostok could be kept open 
• >y icebreakers^ The last nnmed may soon be connected by 
mi with the I rans-Siberian railroad and is to lie the ter- 
! mnUS ° f . lhc new northern Trans-Siberian road which has 
"' 11 under acl,ve construction for some time. 

Arctic Sea Rattle 

On the Russian front, interest has shifted from the conti¬ 
nental battle ground-where action is already in considerable 
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measure immobilised by the spring thaw-to the Soviet 
supply lines in the far north. First, a surprise air and naval 
attack by Russian forces behind the Nazi lines near Mur- 
mansk somewhat relieved the pressure on this vital sea¬ 
port. To this the Germans replied with an attack on a 
convoy somewhere near the North Cape. Here the Nazis 
claim to have sunk two or possibly three merchant ships 
(one of 10,000 tons) and to have torpedoed a British cruiser— 
with the loss to themselves of one destroyer. The British 
admit-without specifying the time or place—the sinking of 
the light cruiser Naiad. But British and Soviet naval units, 
engaged for the first time in joint operations, have apparently 
saved the major part of the convoy, after damaging three 
submarines and a destroyer, besides the one whose loss the 
Germans have admitted. 

The crucial importance of keeping open the shipping lanes 
to Murmansk is apparent in the fact that the value of leasc- 
.lend exports to Russia—a large proportion of which is air¬ 
craft— increased notably during the last week of January and 
has since risen sharply. Such shipments will play their part 
m Russian resistance to a probable Nazi offensive this spring. 
Perhaps symptomatic of preparations for such an offensive 
were the renewed bombing of Moscow by the Germans and a 
reported Nazi attack in the Kalinin area. 

Typhus on the Eastern Front 

There is increasing evidence that throughout eastern 
Europe the spread of typhus has now assumed nt least mild 
epidemic proportions, although these reports should be 
accepted with some reserve, landing confirmation (see 
The War This Week, January 15-22, pp. 10-11). Although 
native populations appear to be hardest hit, the German 
invaders themselves have suffered and are known to have 
brought the infection back into Germany. 
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In French North Africa and Spain also the number of cases 
is considerably above the usual endemic level. In the former 
area, 2,500 cases are now reported weekly. 

Except for hospital attendants and others whose duties 
bring them regularly into contact with typhus victims, the 
German Army is unvaccinated. Reliable observers believe 
that the Germans do not possess sufficient anti-typhus 
vaccine to combat the disease through mass inoculation. 
The epidemic is expected to continue through April and, 
according to one source, will reach a seasonal peak in May. 


German Air Strength for the Spring 

Clues to probable German air strength for the expected 
spring offensive are given in a study just completed in the 
Economics Division of the Coordinator's office. At the 
beginning of the Russian campaign the Nazi production of 
planes of all types was about 2,200 a month. First line 
strength was 5,700, reserves increased the figure for opera¬ 
tional types to 12,600 planes. The total number of planes 
in the German air force, including transports and trainers, 
was 23,300. 

The estimated monthly production of aircraft in Germany 
increased steadily during 1941 from about 2,000 a month in 
January to 2,400 a month in December. Standardization of 
models and the importation of foreign labor contributed to 
this expansion. There is no evidence that bombing by the 
RAF has had any appreciable effect on production. 

Despite this expansion, since June, 1941, however, first line 
air strength has not increased. Heavy losses in the Russian 
offensive estimated by the British as 1,800 planes up to 
September 1—may have accounted for as many as 4,300 
aircraft. Owing to unfavorable operating conditions, cas¬ 


ualties were inordinately high. As a result, the loss of many 
of their best trained pilots and crews has undoubtedly 
impaired German first line efficiency. 

There is, however, some difference of opinion as to present 
first line German strength. The British place it at 4,200 
planes (roughly 75 percent of the June, 1941, high), with 
seriously depicted reserves. American sources believe that 
first line strength has remained unchanged, and that the 
Nazis have maintained reserves of 4,200-5,000 planes. 

The Future Cour nr of German Aircraft Production 

Nevertheless there scorns to be fairly general agreement 
that present German production is between 2,400 and 2,7(H) 
planes a month. But while the British believe that this 
figure represents a virtual maximum of production capacity, 
competent American opinion predicts an increased output— 
in view of German plant expansion now in progress. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, the continued importation of foreign skilled 
labor will permit the Germans to maintain the 1941 rate of 
expansion, culminating at the end of 1942 in a figure of 2,9(H) 
planes a month. 

Such an expansion, however, will be |K>ssible only if the 
Nazis make no extensive changes in models, and if the British 
do not succeed in effectively bombing Axis aircraft factories. 
Moreover, greater production need not result in an enlarge¬ 
ment of first line strength. 

Increased combat losses consequent on a renewal of the 
offensive, a high rate of pilot casualties (necessitating a 
» greater allotment of planes for training new pilota), or 

developments which would make existing types of aircraft 
* obsolete—any or all of these factors might fully offset 

increased over-all production. 
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The Axis and the Mediterranean 

As winter turns to spring and the Axis forces in the Medi¬ 
terranean still make no move, a reexamination of the strategic 
situation in that area has become essential. Highly placed 
Allied observers now tend to the conclusion that the .Axis 
will seek only limited objectives in the Mediterranean this 
spring and summer. Russia, they believe, will be the main 
front, and the Axis probably has insufficient forces for a 
simultaneous attack there and in the Mediterranean. 

Certain indications still point to offensive plans —the 
heavy bombing of Malta, the relative strength of the Italian 
navy, the concentration of forces in the Aegean area (even 
including invasion barges), the reinforcement of Rommel in 
Libya. Hut these considerations appear to be outweighed 
by grave difficulties which would be involved in alternative 
offensives in the Mediterranean. 

First, in Libya, there is not much time to lose. In less 
than a month the summer heat begins. Thus far, despite 
reinforcement, Rommel apparently has insufficient armored 
forces to resume a full-scale offensive. And the monumental 
question of supply still looms as the crucial issue on the 
desert front. 

Second, an attack on Syria must necessarily 1 m? preceded 
by the capture of Cyprus. This would be a much more 
difficult task than the conquest of Crete. From bases in 
Syria, British plunrs would Im? far better placed to defend 
Cyprus than would Axis aircraft to attack it from Rhodes, 
300 miles away. The whole o^ration would probably take 
more than a month (the capture of Crete took 27 days), plus 
|K>rhnps another month to overrun Syria. It would be only 
in the full heat of summer, then, that Axis forces would be 
in a position to advance overland toward Iraq. 

Third, an attack through Asia Minor would be still more 
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difficult. Owing to unfavorable weather, terrain, and com¬ 
munications, an Axis army might take four months to reach 
the Russian frontier south of the Caucasus, even with the 
cooperation of the Turks. 

A fourth possibility a limited offensive against Turkey 
to occupy the Thracian, Aegean, and Black Sea coasts seems 
the only one that the strength of Axis forces at present renders 
probable. By opening the Straits to Italian warships, such 
an attack might aid the main offensive against Southern 
Russia. It is perhaps toward this that the Axis is directing 
its preparations in the Aegean area. 

Dllcnte in Turkey 

Reports from diplomatic sources confirm the foregoing 
analysis. The Swedish General Staff apparently anticipates 
no Nazi move against Turkey and believes that the spring 
heat will gradually bring on a stalemate on the Libyan front. 
In the Aegean area, according to the Swedish observers, the 
Germans are simply aiming at mastery of the air so that they 
will be able to deny these waters to the British Mediterranean 
fleet. Even the 100-odd transport planes recently arrived 
in Crete are apparently to be used rather for the supply and 
reinforcement of Benghazi than for any aggressive moves. 

As King Boris of Bulgaria, after his conference with Hitler 
in Berlin, adjourned his Parliament until fall, rumor had it 
that the Fuehrer was pressing for a Turko-Bulgarian pact— 
an indirect way of aligning Turkey with the Axis. In any 
event, reports from Ankara indicated that the present loca¬ 
tion of Bulgarian army units implied no particular threat to 
Turkey. A maximum of 250,000 men was distributed about 
as follows: one division in Greece, six in Serbia, seven in 
northern and western Bulgaria, and four near the Turkish 
frontier. And a careful air reconnaissance by Turkish 
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planes found no evidence of aggressive concentrations in the 
Aegean islands or on the Bulgarian border. 

Liquidation of Hungary ? 

The tension between Hungary and Rumania—while 
unabated—has not yet resulted in any major border clashes. 
A report from Bern gives a possible explanation of what 
Hitler may be seeking. In a couple of weeks, the report 
states, the Fuehrer will “help” Imredy -who, along with 
most of the officer corps, favors full military aid to Germany— 
to seize the Hungarian government. The result, however, 
will be the liquidation of the Magyar state and its trans¬ 
formation into a part of the German Reich with a status 
similar to that originally granted the Bohemian-Moravian 
Protectorate. Rumania, the report concludes, will recover 
northern Transylvania—that is, if she sends the required 
number of troops to the Eastern Front. 

Fresh Threats of Vichy Collaboration 

As Germany prepares for the much-heralded offensive in 
the east, so in the west she is taking precautions of a political 
nature in order to insure herself against possible French dis¬ 
turbances. Germany seeks a solut ion of the French problem 
which would meet the requirements of her security and sup¬ 
ply. It is now believed that the Riom trial may be cut 
short. Prominent members of the Vichy government have 
been forbidden to travel between the two zones. And 
Pdtain may have to bow to Nazi pressure and permit the 
creation of a collaborationist regime, in which I^aval is en¬ 
deavoring to find an important part. At the same time it 
is authoritatively reported that the Germans will pick their 
time and force the issue whenever they believe it expedient 
to do so. 
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Cooperation between Spain and France in Morocco and 
Rio de Oro in matters pertaining to aviation, and specifically 
to the Iberia Company, have been the subject of recent 
negotiations. Refueling facilities would be offered to French 
planes traversing the Spanish territory of Rio de Oro to and 
from Dakar, and similar facilities offered to Spanish planes 
traversing Moroccan territory. Such a plan would aid civil 
transport ami communication for the French, on the one 
hand, with Dakar, and the Spanish on the other, with the 
Canary Islands. There are also reliable re|x>rts that high 
Spanish authorities have shown interest in coming to a 
similar agreement for French Guinea. 

A Critical Election in Colombia 

Since Colombia occupies a highly strategic |>osition, facing 
both the eastern and western approaches to the Panama 
Canal, the Colombian presidential election of May 3, which 
will determine whether or not Colombia is to hnvc a demo¬ 
crat ically-disposed regime for the next four years, is of 
critical importance. Beneath the oratory about domestic 
questions in the current presidential campaign, the issue of 
foreign policy is basic, and is clearly drawn between the 
candidates. 

Under the present incumbent, Eduardo Santos, Colombia 
supported the United States at the Rio Conference, severed 
diplomatic relations with the Axis, and deported Axis diplo¬ 
mat® more promptly than any other South American govern¬ 
ment. Santos, a rather weak President, has nevertheless 
tolerated both Nazi and Falangist activities, and bequeathes 
to his successor a situation of great |x»tential danger to the 
united defense of the hemisphere. 

Both candidates for election, ex-President Alfonso L6pcz 
and Dr. Carlos Arango V61ez, are of the Liberal Party, domi- 
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nnnt in Colombia since 1930. L6pez, a left-wing Liberal, is 
the official candidate of that Party, and represents the pro¬ 
fited States forces in Colombia. As President from 1934 to 
1938, during a jwriod of serious economic dislocation, he 
favored the redistribution of large landed estates, and per¬ 
mitted the organisation of trade unions. His chief support 
now comes from the lower middle classes, the small land- 
owners, and the Confederation of Colombian Workers 
(( . T. C.), which includes all the Colombian trade unions 
and represents more than 100,000 workers. 

Arango \ die*, on the other hand, draws his support from 
totalitarian elements among the right-wing Liberals, and. 
even more important, he has the special endorsement and 
formal backing of the Conservative Party and its Nazi- 
minded leader, Laureano G6mez. 


A azi Activity Continues in Colombia 
1 he election is projected against a sinister background of 
Nazi and Falangist activity. Despite the departure of the 
Axis diplomatic staff, the Nazi organization in Colombia 
appears intact. The present Nazi leader Is K. A. von 
\\ ahlert, who is associated with the Pfaff Sewing Machine 
Company in Bogota. He has recently succeeded Emil 
ruefert, formerly lAindesyruppenleiter of the Nazi Partv for 
( olombm. Pruefert Is still active in Barranquilla, and re¬ 
mains the propelling genius of the Party. Strong Nazi 
grou|>s exist in Cali and Medellfn. led respectively by Carl 
Mumpf, manager of the Banco AlcmAn AntioqueAo, and by 
\\ alter Springer, alleged chief of the Nazi Partv in Medellfn. 
Another important Nazi leader is Gustavo Gebhardt of 
Barranquilla, who publishes the Karibischer Bcobachter. 
tie L mted Mates has been obliged to blacklist more Axis 
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companies in Colombia than in any other Latin American 
country except Mexico. 

Nazi activities are effectively supplemented by the work of 
the Spanish Falange, and the Spanish legation now organizes 
Nazi propaganda. The Falange holds public meetings in 
Colombia, and circulates the stock arguments of Hispanidad. 
The recent celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of the Amazon, in which President Santos 
participated, was a Falangist project. The Conservative 
newspaper, El Siglo (owned by Diureano G6mez), gave ten 
columns, February 14, to the text of a speech by Jos<5 Maria 
Pem&n, extolling Hispanidad, and following the usual Falan¬ 
gist line. There is evidence that many public officials are 
Falangists, and that Catholic schools and priests are dis¬ 
seminating Falangist material. 

Although I,6pez at the moment seems to be the stronger 
candidate, his defeat of these Conservative and totalitarian 
forces is by no means certain. President Santos, who con¬ 
trols the official election machinery, appears, from his news¬ 
paper El Tiempo, to be leaning toward Arango V61ez. The 
dangerous possibility exists, furthermore, that G6mez, sup¬ 
ported by the Conservative upj>er land-owning class and the 
Church, and subsidized by the Reich, may try a coup aiming 
to reinstate the conservatives in power after an interim of 
twelve years. 

Touard the Control of Axis Activities in Brazil 

Information broadcast from pro-Axis radio stations in 
Brazil has for some time constituted a serious menace to the 
movements of ships and planes in that region, particularly to 
the planes along the bomber ferry route to Africa. While the 
Condor and Lati airlines remained in operation, and while the 
embassies and consulates of the Axis remained open, radio 
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communication with Berlin wan difficult to control. After 
Brazil broke relations with the Axis, certain stations (four 
were definitely located in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro and 
SAo Paulo) continued to send menage*. Raids on these 
stations, between alniut March 19 and 23, have now appar¬ 
ently closed the principal ones and blocked this channel of 
Axis communication. 

The campaign against hostile espionage in Brazil, mean¬ 
while, continues. Plans for a Japanese occupation of strategic 
points around the key industrial city of SAo Paulo were 
uncovered recently, and surveillance of Axis minorities has 
been intensified. 

The German minorities in southern Brazil are in a partic¬ 
ularly unhappy position. Undoubtedly the majority of the 
people of German descent, whose ancestors caine to Brazil 
many decades ago, are not actively involved in subversive 
activity, nor are they wholly inclined to accept Nazi ideology. 
Xazi agents, however, arc able to bring severe pressure upon 
them. As a result, the older people, in particular, who have 
lived in Brazil for thirty or forty years, have suffered from a 
war of nerves. Lacking information on political questions 
they have been shocked by Nazi pro,Uganda warning them 
of the intention of the Brazilians to confiscate their property, 
and to drive them into concentration camps. It is reported 
that fatal heart attacks have increased, and that the increase 
m the suicide rate is alarming. The real Nazis and the even 
more dangerous Quislings, meanwhile, use lurid reports of 
N’crct military organizations among tho minorities to camou¬ 
flage their own purposes. 


Appendix 

NATIVE STATES AND POLITICAL COMMU- 
NALISM IN THE CRIPPS’ PROPOSALS 

The Crippe announcement has left somewhat vague the 
proposed constitutional position of the Indian States (Native 
States), ruled by the princes. Apparently these Suites would 
have the right to accede to the Union or to remain outside 
it—whether with Dominion status is as yet unclear. The 
announcement simply states that "whether or not an Indian 
State elects to adhere to the constitution, it will be necessary 
to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements as far as 
this may be required in the new situation." It is reported 
from New Delhi, moreover, that Sir Stafford in a press con¬ 
ference suggested that he would see representatives of the 
people of the States. Such a step would be a reversal of the 
previous British practice of dealing only with the princes 
themselves, and might imply a revision of treaties leading 
to more modem and liberal institutions in the States at large. 

The new principle of regarding India as susceptible of 
political division is obviously u result of pressure from Mr. 
Jinnah’s Moslem league. Such pressure represents a logical 
extension of the phenomenon of "political communnlism." 
According to this principle, representation in legislative 
bodies has been bared on constituencies delimited according 
to religious or other interests rather than determined on a 
purely geographical basis; that is to say, in the provincial 
assemblies there are reserved for the Moslem and other 
minorities a certain number of seats wliich are separate from 
those of the Hindu majority, the so-called "general con¬ 
stituency" (see accompanying map). 
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First imposed in 1909 in the Councils established under 
the Morley-Minto reforms, ‘‘Communal representation” did 
not succeed in settling the differences between Hindus and 
Moslems. Rather it increased them, and since then, com¬ 
munal tension has been growing steadily worse. The result 
has been further communal concessions in the constitutions 
of 1919 and still more in the constitution of 1935. 

The acceptance of a plan similar to the one Britain has 
offered might change India from a single political entity 
with merely internal conflicting groups, into a number of 
separate states. Neither geographic, strategic, nor economic 
factors would govern the change, but simply the social incom¬ 
patibility of India’s population. On the other hand, it is 
perfectly possible that the Moslem League, with its program 
of a partition of India, would not be able to prevent even one 
of the four provinces with Moslem majorities (Bengal, 
North-West Frontier Province, Punjab and Sind) from join¬ 
ing the proposed Union (see map, also The War This Week, 
February 26-March 5, p. 9; March 5-12, p. 10.) * 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 

The Battle of the Bay of Bengal has l>egun. The British 
admit the loss of two cruisers; the Japanese claim the sinking 
of 21 merchantmen. The Japanese have struck at both the 
principal British naval bases—(Colombo and Trincomalee. 
It seems clear that the Japanese navy is operating in force 
in the Indian Ocean and that a major effort against India is 
under way. 

This orientation of the Japanese effort runs counter to 
certain earlier predictions, and it is believed that it may 
reflect a decision by the Japanese that a conquest of Australia 
has become too difficult and that a campaign in Siberia should 
await a clarification of the military situation in European 
Russia. Meanwhile the political situation in India, probably 
reflecting the gravity of the Japanese military menace, has 
improved, and a press despatch of Thursday notes that a 
general understanding on the main issues has been as good 
as reached, with an early agreement between Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the leaders of the All-India Congress predicted. 

Elsewhere the Allied cause is suffering serious reverses. 
The epic American defense of Bataan has finally succumbed 
to overwhelmingly superior Japanese forces. Marshal Rom¬ 
mel has synchronised a new drive in Libya with the Japanese 
attack on India, but there is reason to believe that this may be 
a reconnaissance in force rather than a serious effort to invade 
Egypt. The gathering intensity of the drive in Burma and the 
devastating attack on Mandalay seemed clear indications that 
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the Japanese arc determined to cut the last of the potential 
"Burma roads ’ to China. And heavy plane concentration and 
a further forward movement in the Solomons suggest a south¬ 
eastward extension of Japanese control over the Melanesian 
shield. 

Despite the spectacular newspaper reports of Russian 
success, it is now clear that there has been no change of 
importance on the Eastern Front during the past month. 
Meanwhile the Germans have nearly completed their prepa¬ 
rations in the south, and apparently the initial Nazi offensive 
w« be launched in that area-possibly as early as the second 
half of April, when weather and ground conditions are first 
suitable. At the same time German militury and naval con¬ 
centrations in the north suggest both interest in the inter¬ 
ruption of the Archangel supply line and preoccupation with 
the defense of Norway. 


India's Eleventh Hour 

W ith the foe literally a* the gates of India, negotiations 
over the political status of the peninsula had reached a dead¬ 
lock when the last-minute intervention of President Roose¬ 
velt apparently saved the day. Reports from New Delhi 
suggested that leaders of the Congress, in consultation with 
Dmis Johnson, the President's personal representative, had 
worked out a new formula on the critical issue of defense. 
Observers confidently predicted that this latest compromise 
proposal, drawing on Australian exjxrience, would provide for 
a British commander-in-chief and a native defense minister, 
with clearly demarcated functions. 

In a week of alternating optimism and gloom, control of 
Indian defense was apparently the hard kernel of the whole 
cuspute Second in importance as an objection to the scheme 
brought by Sir Stafford Cripps was the question of Indian 
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partition that it foreshadowed. A third point of conflict was 
the proposed postponement of the whole constitutional 
scheme until the end of the war—the "post-dated check,” as 
Gandhi termed it. Finally—although the press scarcely 
mentioned this last objection—reports from New Delhi 
implied that Congress leaders were dissatisfied with a con¬ 
stitutional convention to which the Indian princes would 
apparently send personal representatives rather than dele¬ 
gates elected by the peoples of their states. 

Two of the groups that flatly rejected the Cripps proposals 
—the Sikhs and the Hindu Mahasabha—based their argu¬ 
ments on the partition issue. With the two most important 
Indian political elements, however, the Congress and the 
Moslem League, the defense question was paramount. As 
representatives of the Working Committee of the Congress, 
Pandit Nehru and Maulana Azad, president of the Congress, 
offered counter-proposals calling, apparently, for a native 
Indian defense minister. This proposition they discussed 
with ( ripps and General Wavell, commander-in-chief for 
India. At one point it appeared as though the British might 
offer the post of defense minister to Nehru himself. But the 
final British compromise proposal—evidently worked out by 
Cripps and \Navell after telephone conversations with mem¬ 
bers of the War Cabinet in London—seems to have been some¬ 
what less conciliatory. The result was again a virtual “no” 
from the Congress-plus the last minute ap|»cal to President 
Roosevelt. 

"Stubbornness" and Panic 

In a magisterial address in New York Tuesday evening 
Lord Halifax—a former Viceroy of India-defended the 
British proposals on defense and partition, and solemnly 
warned that if the current negotiations broke down, the 
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friends of India "would not find it difficult to decide where 
the responsibility lay.” This, indeed, was the note struck 
with surprising unanimity by the press of Great Britain, the 
United States, and even of China. There seemed to be little 
appreciation of the Nationalist contention that historical 
experience has shown military control in India to be practi¬ 
cally equivalent to total overlordship. 

Lord Halifax also stated that if reconciliation failed, the 
British government would nevertheless "do its own duty" to 
defend India against the Japanese. Nehru likewise was 
said to have pledged himself in the event of invasion to 
"fight . . . unto the death." Despite these brave words, 
despatches from New Delhi reported that panic was gaining 
the upper hand in India. Bengal was seething with unrest 
and pro-Japanese activities. And many British were evacu¬ 
ating the Calcutta area, apparently against the wishes of 
General Wavell 

The Hattie of the Bay of Bengal 

In the beginnings of the battle for the Bay of Bengal the 
British have admitted the loss of the cruisers Dorsetshire 
and Cornwall, while the German radio has even announced a 
Japanese landing on the Indian coast. On the basis of these 
fragmentary reports, however, it is impossible to form a 
clear picture of the whole battle. 

Intense air activity on both sides formed the prelude to 
the main action. As British headquarters denied that the 
Japanese had landed at Akyab on the west Burma coast, 
United States bombers, in a daring raid on the Andaman 
islands, set fire to a Japanese cruiser and damaged a trans¬ 
port. Meantime, according to Tokyo, Japanese planes and 
submarines accounted for 21 Allied merchantmen in the Bay 
of Bengal. Then on Easter Sunday the invaders’ carrier- 
based aircraft struck at Ceylon. 


The air attack on Colombo, if it was an effort to repeat the 
surprise success of Pearl Harbor by knocking out Britain’s 
chief naval base in the Indian area, was clearly a failure. 
Twenty-five planes shot down and perhaps as many more 
damaged, out of a reported total of 75 enemy aircraft, con¬ 
stitute an impressive record for the defenders. Next day, 
Yizagapatam and Cocanada on the Indian east coast were the 
targets. Three days later the Japanese returned to the at¬ 
tack on Ceylon, this time striking against the east coast naval 
base at Trincomalee. 

The outcome of the air and naval battle for the waters 
between the Malay and Indian peninsulas—essentially a 
battle for supply lines can have a decisive influence on the 
struggle in Burma. Last week, American bombers started 
fires in the dock area of Rangoon. But this success was 
scarcely comparable to the Japanese raid on Mandalay— 
temporary capital of Burma and the link between the old 
and new roads to China which, according to a report from 
London, destroyed two-thirds of the city, killing 2,000 to 
3,000 and injuring 5,000 more. On the fighting front, while 
the Chinese counter-attacked north of Toungoo, the British 
fell Iwck from Prome and established a new line for the pro¬ 
tection of the Burmese oil fields, about 70 miles farther north. 

Japanese Expansion Continues in Melanesia 

Despite recent Allied air successes, the Japanese are still 
expanding southeastward in the Melanesian Islands. Buka 
Passage, the strait between Buka and Bougainville Islands in 
the Solomons, has now been seized and about 500 troops have 
been landed in this area. Air reconnaissance there recently 
revealed the presence of three Japanese heavy cruisers, a 
light cruiser, a destroyer, and a transport, indicating that 
further expansion may be anticipated. Faisi Island, south¬ 
west of Bougainville, also is reported to have been occupied. 
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Disposition of Japanese Air Forces 
Further evidence of the continued interest of the Japanese 
in the Australasian area is presented by the estimated dis¬ 
position of their air forces. Including some planes still sta¬ 
tioned in Java, there are believed to I>e in the area which 
extends through the Sunda Islands, Timor, Amboina, New 
Guinea and New Britain more than 700 “operational” 
planes—first-line planes available for operations. This num¬ 
ber is estimated to include nearly one-fourth of Japan’s 
operational fleet. Some 225 or more planes are thought to be 
in the New Guinea area alone (compared with only about 325 
in Burma). Available in Manchuria for possible operations 
against Soviet Siberian forces there may Ik* fewer than 300 
planes—a force which is considerably inferior to the known 
strength of the Russians in that area. 


Fnd of the Hattie of Hainan 

In the face of a Japanese offense in great force, American 
resistance apparently has finally collapsed. The east flank 
of the Bataan lines was enveloped, according to a spe¬ 
cial communique of the War Department, and a counter¬ 
attack with physically exhausted troops failed. Earlier it 
was reported that the Japanese, using tanks as well as 
artillery fire and aerial bombardment, had thrown fresh 
reserves into the fighting, and that both sides were suffering 
heavy losses. 

The heroic defense of Bataan has won the unstinted 
admiration of enemy and friend alike. But its loss will 
be severely felt. At least four divisions of Japanese troops 
have been contained there by a much smaller group of 
defenders. As a base for counter-attack against Japan. 


the Philippines would have offered invaluable advantages. 
And the psychological importance, particularly among 
Asiatic peoples, of the successful joint resistance of American 
and Filipinos against the Japanese invader already had been 
outstanding. 


China’s Diplomatic Offensive 

One of the most striking developments of the post-Singa¬ 
pore world has been China’s coming of age as a great |x>wcr, 
according to one close observer of the Chinese scene. This 
was implicit in China’s becoming an ally of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations on December 8. But at that time Singapore still 
remained the tangible symbol of British sen-jiower in Asia 
and of the “unequal” treaties in China, which they had 
endured for exactly a century (1842-1942). Hence the fall 
of Singajwrc has had rejM-rcuKsions in diplomacy which are 
hardly less profound than those in military strategy. As 
never before in modem history, Nationalist China is now on 
her own, our observer continues. In this exposed and danger¬ 
ous j»osition the Chungking Government lias been stimulated 
to take the diplomatic offensive on a world scale. 


Chinese Representation in Washington 
The inauguration of the Pacific War Council at Washington 
on April 1 was a victory for China quite as much as for the 
British Dominions, according to the same source. The in¬ 
clusion of Dr. T. V. Soong (although seated farthest from 
the President) appears to vindicate the unusual and inventive 
move last December by which he was made Foreign Minister 
of China resident in Washington. 
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Meanwhile China’* representation in this city, though still 
not comparable to the British, has steadily increased Ad¬ 
miral Liu T’ien-fu recently arrived as a naval liaison officer, 
four generals of the Chinese Anny are now here (Chu Shih- 
nung. military attach*; P. Kiang, ordnance expert; and T. H. 
Shen and Huang P'ing-heng, air experts), and three more 
generals will soon arrive with the military mission from 
Chungking. 


China in India 

1 he delivery of a private message by special messenger 
from Chiang Kai-shek to Pandit Nehru on April 3 witnessed 
Chinas continued interest in the Indian political crisis. It 
’s appropriate that the new Chinese commissioner to India, 
Jhen Shih-hua, whose appointment was announced on March 
shou,d “ a transportation expert of long experience in 
'lie Ministry of Communications. According to a Chinese 
press despatch of April 3 from Chungking, the Central 
hxecutive Committee -of the Kuomintang has decided to 
^nd a delegation to India in the near future. 


China and Islam 

Equally important, though low publicize,!, ha* been 
China i activity in the Moslem world. A treaty with Iraq, 
neKotiations with Iran, and the sending of a Turkish charge 
a lanes to Chungking, have been followed by the recent an- 
-ouneement that China and Egypt are exchanging ministers, 
th,. ° . I,lam Ul China » lordly recognized in 

i , S n UMt “ l ^ c Arnh world for centuries intervened 
\|.. ' t?. a, " , Eur °l*- today the Mohammedans of 

■ ld,a ’ ant * ^‘ nkia,, 8 hold strategic positions in 
Chinese foreign relations. In the case of Sinkiang the religion 
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of the prophet, with its extra-Chinese orientation, has in the 
past impeded strict Chinese control of the area and might in 
the future be of use in any effort to shake off .Soviet domitui¬ 
tion. In India and the Indies, whence thousands of pilgrims 
visit Mecca yearly, the Moslems form a powerful minority. 
And it should be noted that Free China includes most of the 
Chinese Mohammedans; there arc 50 million Mohammedans 
in Kansu and YUnnan provinces. 

A national Moslem conference of representatives from 
16 provinces convened in Chungking on March 30. Pai 
Chung-hsi, a leading Mohammedan as well as outstanding 
military commander, was made chairman and in a rousing 
speech called upon the “60 million" Moslems of China to band 
together in the cause of “resistance and reconstruction" 
( K'ang-chan chien-kuo). 


German Preparations for an Offensive in Russia 

For approximately a month there have been no real changes 
on the Russian front. Competent American observers, who 
have consistently stressed the fact that the Soviet counter¬ 
offensive this winter succeeded in wresting no vital strong 
points from German control, now believo that there is little 
likelihood of any further Russian gains. Recent newspaper 
stories—such as the account* of “fierce fighting" in the 
Donets and Kalinin sectors -printed with banner headlines 
and then a day or two later quietly dropped without sequel 
or confirmation, seem to lx? frequently the joint product of 
journalistic bull-sessions, working on the flimsiest evidonec. 

The initiative on the Russian front will apparently soon be 
in German hands. It seems unlikely that there will be 
further movement of any magnitude until the Nazis choose 
to launch a spring offensive. Already in the south their 
preparations arc reported to be nearly complete. Since the 
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first week in February, heavily loaded trains have been carry¬ 
ing back to Russia, rested and reequip|ied, the German 
divisions that have been spending the winter in occupied 
France, central Germany, or central Poland. Many of them 
are apparently already in their concentration areas. Others 
are traveling by rail, unimpeded by the spring thaw, to within 
perhaps 100 to 150 miles of their destination. From there on 
to the concentration areas the distance is short enough so 
that the mud of the Ukraine presents no insuperable barrier. 

To a large extent, then, the Nazi armies are already poised, 
ready to strike when the ground dries and other conditions are 
favorable—perhaps as early as the second half of April in the 
south, and possibly a month thereafter in the Moscow area. 
It is impossible, of course, to predict just what the German 
strategy may be. Observers concur, however, in forecasting 
a main attack to the south. Moreover, in the region about 
Moscow, which the Russians will evidently spare nothing to 
hold, and whose entrenchments to the west they have been 
strengthening, it is highly prohable that the Nazis will 
launch a holding attack, in an effort to immobilize the sub¬ 
stantial reserves concentrated there. And it is not impossible 
that, after a break through to the south, the German army 
will strike suddenly north to take the defenders of Moscow 
in the rear. 


Limitations to (Sermon Strategy 
Supply lines in southern Russia would, however, limit the 
initial force to about 100 divisions. The railway net l>ehind 
the present German positions could continuously maintain 
about 60 divisions, plus perhaps 40 more to be supplied (for 
a maximum of two months) from stores held in reserve this 
winter. But as the German army entered the Caucasus 
^area, the number of divisions that their greatly extended 
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lines of supply could actively maintain might fall to as low 
as 20-30. 

Under these conditions, the strategy envisaged above 
turning north against the rear of the defenders of Moscow 
might prove extraordinarily difficult. Meantime the Rus¬ 
sians would have an opportunity to disrupt Nazi plans by a 
simultaneous attack from the north. Despite all these 
difficulties, the destruction of the Red Army this year would 
appear to be an essential |>art of German strategy. And it is 
difficult to see how the Nazis could accomplish this without 
extensive operations on the central and northern fronts. 

Civilian Conditions in Russia 

Reports from Kuibyshev are at length beginning to reveal 
the extent of civilian suffering in Russia this winter. Ac¬ 
cording to what purports to lx? an official tabulation, 650,000 
people starved to death during two winter months in Lenin¬ 
grad alone. And in Moscow bread, herring, and pickles 
issued on civilian ration cards have apparently given a bare 
minimum of subsistence. 

The result seems to have been a slight slump in the morale 
of the capital. The renewal of German air attacks, limita¬ 
tions on the use of fuel gas, and the frequent interruption of 
electricity have also contributed to the difficulties of life in 
Moscow. And shortages of coal for heating and of soap in 
Moscow and in Kuibyshev have contributed to dangerously 
insanitary conditions. 


Ordeal in Malta 

On Malta, whose air-raid shelters, dug out of the rock, are 
said to be able to withstand a direct hit and to give refuge to 
the entire civilian population, air attacks continued with un- 
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abated intensity. During the week ending April 4, there 
were 53 air raid warnings, more than 100 civilian casualties, 
and more than 65 enemy aircraft destroyed or damaged. 

In Libya, Axis columns were apparently advancing from 
Martuba, Bomba, and Mekili. Press reports jumped to the 
conclusion that this was Rommel’s long-awaited spring offen¬ 
sive. But a report from Cairo pointing out that the Axis 
would hesitate to launch a full-scale attack in the face of 
existing British strength, suggested that the present move¬ 
ment might be no more than a reconnaissance in force. Mean¬ 
time, in the Levant area, an increase in Axis U-boat activity 
and the threat of surface raiding added to tension in Syria. 


More British Bombs for Nazi War Production in France 

Contrary to somewhat sensational reports in the press 
regarding internal changes in France, there Is reason to 
believe that Marshal Petain finds Laval no more a solution 
for the French problem than does Hitler himself, but at the 
same time there are repeated reports that changes may still 
occur in the Vichy cabinet. The Germans have apparently 
also been impressed with the difficulties of any radical 
solution of the political situation, such as total occupation 
of the country, just on the eve of the opening of the spring 
campaign in Russia. 

The inability of the press and radio in Vichy and Paris to 
arouse the anger of the French people at repeated British 
bombings is a disappointment to the Vichy Minister of 
Propaganda as well as to Goebbels, it is reported. And it 
is to be noted that the press of unoccupied France has shown 
considerably more restraint in treating the current bombings 
than when—in violent invective—it dealt with the raid on 
the Renault factories near Paris March 3. 


At the same time the intense aerial activity resulting in 
serious damage to the Matford Plant at Poissy, and the 
British raid on Saint Naxaire appear to have indicated to the 
Germans the desirability of maintaining larger troop con¬ 
centrations in France. The Matford plant, a subsidiary of the 
Ford Motor Company, is reported in despatches from London 
to have been producing twenty trucks a day for the use of the 
German army. Before the war it manufactured light auto¬ 
mobiles. Ford officials are reported to have had no contact 
with the Matford plant since the fall of France in June, 1940. 

Current French Industrial Contribution to Germany 

Fresh Nazi attempts to recruit French labor for work in 
German industry are reported. Proposals have been made to 
Petain in this connection, and inducements of higher wages 
and better living conditions are being made to workers, 
some of which, according to reliable reports, have been meet¬ 
ing lately with greater success. At the same time, there are 
reports of increased production in France to meet the needs 
of the German war economy. The manufacture of tools and 
other machinery has been increased, the construction of 
freight cars for the German Army is "sufficient and regular," 
and in the textile industries a very large percentage is sup¬ 
plied to Germany. Leather, wood, and food stuffs, to 
mention a few, continue to be commanded for German use 
in large amounts. 

Japanese Pressure on Vichy 

Japan is now attempting to take over in one form or 
another 100,000 tons of Vichy French shipping now in Indo- 
China. There have been suggestions that a "local agree¬ 
ment'' between the French in Indo-China and the Japanese, 
might be reached as an alternative to immediate Japanese 
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seizure. This agreement would provide thal these ships 
continue to fly the French flag and be manned by French 
officers and crews, but that they operate nevertheless 
between ports under Japanese control, with the exception of 
a line between Indo-China and the island of Madagascar, 
now controlled by the Vichy French. 

Following the announcement by the State Department 
regarding the status of the Free French in the Pacific, a 
similar announcement has now provided for the establish¬ 
ment of a United States Consulate General in Free French 
Africa. 


JojHin Hecomea "Protector" of the Catholics 

The recent diplomatic accord between Jajian and the 
Vatican has already l>oen put to extensive use by the Axis 
in radio propaganda beamed to Latin America. The new 
agreement is obviously being used, particularly by Catholic 
Italy, in an effort to make Japan more "palatable" from a 
religious point of view to Catholic Latin America, and to 
increase distrust of "Protestant” Great Britain and the 
United States. This Axis propaganda now claims the Papal 
blessing for its cause in general, and especially for Japan, 
which is alleged to have assumed the role of "protector” of 
the Catholics in the Far East. 

Meantime on the diplomatic front, there were indications 
that the Vatican was doing its best to counteract the impres¬ 
sion created by the establishment of relations with Japan. 
The Papal government has apparently not only accepted but 
even urged on China the sending of a similar representative. 
There is in China an organized group of more than two and a 
half million Catholic converts. 
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Reservations on PadiUa 

The United-States-Mexican agreement, negotiated in 
Washington on Tuesday by Ezcquicl Padilla, the Mexican 
foreign minister, to stimulate Mexican war industry and re¬ 
habilitate her railways, is an important step forward in 
hemisphere economic development and defense. Padilla is 
continuing in the role which he established for himself at the 
Rio Conference, where he spoke with a decisive pro-demo¬ 
cratic accent. 

One observer points out, nevertheless, that the efforts of 
the daily and weekly pre.vt in the United State* to "build up” 
Padilla as the "symbol of the coming of age of the American 
republics" and as the future president of Mexico are 
unfortunate. Padilla is an able civil servant but has no popu¬ 
lar following in Mexico. Mexicans might well receive the 
impression, therefore, that the United States was attempting 
to foist a president on them. Such an impicssion, embroi¬ 
dered by Axis propaganda, could intensify normal Mexican 
resentment at alien interference in their politics and thus 
jeopardize the current cordiality between Mexico and the 
United States, our observer concludes. 
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APPENDIX I 

BRITISH OPINION IN TRANSITION 

Various reports of well-placed observers picture a significant 
change in public sentiment in Britain over the past few weeks. 
The episodes at Singapore and in the Channel apparently 
contributed to a public depression which appears to some 
observer* to be verging almost on apathy. The average man’s 
belief in the impregnability of the Empire has rested upon the 
assumption that these two naval strongholds were under 
secure British control, but the fall of Singapore and the 
Seharnhorst-Gneisenau dash through tho Channel profoundly 
altered this view, according to these reports. 

One observer who had talked widely with all classes of 
P*°Ple» “d particularly with those concerned in gauging 
public opinion, declares that the post-Dunkirk spirit can be 
revived only if an immediate threat of danger returns or if a 
tangible "cause’ appears. According to this view, the man in 
tho street no longer fired by the old slogans -sees no real 
prospect of a changed world worth fighting for, and he 
regards the fUilus quo as an insufficient incentive to victory. 

Another observer, who notes a "certain brightening” in 
the public attitude as a result chiefly of MacArthur's appoint¬ 
ment in the Far East, nevertheless declares that there are 
some quarters in which there is open discussion of the “possi¬ 
bility of defeat." On the whole, however, the public wants 
a more active policy and, in its eagerness to contribute 
through sacrifice, it greeted the recent restrictions on clothing 
and fuel with an almost “pathological gratitude." If, how¬ 
ever, popular sacrifices are not capped by vigorous action on 
the part of the Government, a swing toward defeatism or 
communism might follow, the same observer believes. 
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Students of public opinion to whom this evidence has been 
submitted warn against overemphasizing the decline in 
Bntish morale as evidenced in the two attitudes character¬ 
izing this wave of depression- bewilderment and irritation. 
The sacrifices, tension, and effort of the British people during 
the Battle of Britain were tremendous, tending to obscure 
mistakes and inefficiency, which now loom large. The 
psychological effect of the inevitable let-down is now simply 
manifesting itself in a harvest of complaints. Bewilderment 
over the blow’s sustained in areas long thought to be invul¬ 
nerable adds to these complaints. 

These commentators point out that there is as yet little 
evidence suggesting a deep-seated downward turn in British 
morale. The search for more active and successful leader¬ 
ship, already manifest in the appointment of Cripps and 
Lyttleton; the demand for greater self-sacrifice; for an imme¬ 
diate ’second front" all are indicative rather of a basic 
morale which has not undergone serious deterioration. 

British Attitude Touard the United Staten and Russia 

British sentiment toward the United States has undergone 
many changes since the beginning of the war. According to 
observers in Britain, the initial reaction of gratitude in 1939 
changed gradually to irritation over our tardiness in taking 
an active, armed part in the struggle. Russia then began to 
replace America in the esteem of the average Britisher. 
Admiration for the Russians continues, particularly for 
Russian "austerity." The Russians are hailed as the 
"chaps who don’t talk but kill Huns.” And it Is declared 
that Britain would win the war in half the time if she had 
some of Russia's generals and some of that country's spirit. 

There is some implication that America, which is not 
"austere, is not pulling its weight. However, the general 
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view toward American war production is reported to be more 
optimistic than formerly. Criticism of the United States 
now comes usually from a small but vocal group on the 
extreme right, who dread our post-war trade competition; 
or from the group on the extreme left, which contrasts our 
war efFort unfavorably with that of Russia. The British 
generally are said to be welcoming Anglo-American coopera¬ 
tion as a basis of post-war stability—cooperation in which 
they feel Russia also must have a part. 

As to Australia, that Dominion is now thought to be as 
good as lost to the United States already. But there is 
apparently little alarm, and the British in general are said 
to favor even closer ties between these two "nations." 

Food Situation in Britain 

Although food consumption early in 1941 was at a level 
dangerously low for morale, it was still above the absolute 
minimum required for the maintenance of health, according 
to data assembled by the Economics Division of the Coordi¬ 
nator’s Office. Since last spring the situation has been 
steadily improving. Lend-lease shipments of evaporated 
and dried milk, cheese, bacon and lard, eggs, canned meat and 
fish, and dried fish have made possible also a welcome varia¬ 
tion in the diet. The home production program has been 
expanding, with considerable increases in potato, carrot, and 
cereal acreages; and milk supplies have been maintained 
practically at pre-war levels. 

In a period when the German U-boat campaign is being 
greatly intensified, however, there is a real question as to 
how long the present standard of consumption can be main¬ 
tained. Before the war the United Kingdom normally 
imported more than half her total food supply. Of these 
imports, more than one-fourth came from Australasia. 
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Africa, India, and the Far East—sources which have either 
been cut off or rendered precarious. While government 
policy has tried to minimize dependence on imported food¬ 
stuffs by reserving shipping space for foods of the highest 
nutritional value ;on a weight basis) and by encouraging 
home production, the United Kingdom is still heavily depend¬ 
ent upon these imports. 
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APPENDIX II 

THE ARCHANGEL-MURMANSK SUPPLY ROUTE AND 
GERMAN ACTIVITIES IN THE NORTH 

With serious German naval attacks on the Arctic route to 
Russia already under way, attention is once again focussed 
on the principal Soviet supply line. The Murmansk- 
Arcnangel route is by far the shortest available from dem.- 
c raiic arsenals, and it leads all others in capacity. Mur- 
mansk is ice-free all winter and can handle about 100,000 tons 
«>f imports per month, barring military interference. The 
present front cuts the Munnan railroad to Leningrad a 
considerable distance south of the White Sea, hut a cross line 
recently completed, skirts the southern shore of that sea and 
connectH with the Archangel road (see map inside back cover). 

When ice-free, the Archangel route has a substantially 
ijrRer capacity, and its railroad link is not nearly so vulner- 
Rb,c “ J hnt from Murmanak, which is longer, nearer to the 
onemy, has many bridges (along the White Sea), an.l is elec- 
*" ,wl \ n ,hp Ko,a Peninsula sector. The Archangel railroad, 
cuirent'y serving both Murmansk and Archangel, can reason- 
abh be expected to handle at least 200.000 tons per month 
one way This railroad is being double-tracked, and it is 
possible that this project may soon be completed, leading to 
a substantial increase in capacity. 

J'r likew jf? a second route from Archangel-the 
‘ Dv,na /? ,Ver to Kot,a *- ,hcnce b >' tbe Kirov rail- 

nrrl’, 16 n ' a "' Ru * s,an net. During the American 

I 10 " ° f lh * r ° g,0n ’ followin 8 the first World War, 
tons per month were forwarded over this route during 
tbc ice-free season, which lasts from mid-May through Sep- 
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tember. It is estimated that this route could handle from 
50,000 to 100,000 tons per month at the present time. 

During the winter the capacity of Archangel is unde¬ 
pendable, but the ice is expected to break up almut May 10 
this spring. During the first World War ships came in 
under icebreaker convoy from Cape Svyatoi Nos but pene- 
trated only as far as the outlying ports of Molotovsk and 
Ekonomia (on an island north of Archangel). Despite note¬ 
worthy attempts this route proved unusable this past winter, 
which was very severe. 

(Sermon Military Concentrations in the North 

Military concentrations reflect the interest of the Germans 
in cutting this vital northern route. The most effective 
method would be the soiiure of Murmansk and the Russinn 
naval base nearby at Polyamoc (also eliminating to a great 
extent the Russian defenses of the ocean route to the White 
Sea). An alternative cutting of the Munnan road at Belo¬ 
morsk (Sorokka) would still leave 200 miles of difficult 
country to traverse before the Archangel line was reached. 

As the map indicates, the Germans now have in northern 
Finland five divisions in the line (assisted by three Finnish 
battalions), a division in reserve, two divisions of reinforce¬ 
ments recently arrived (and at present located at the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia), one division at Kirkenes, and prob¬ 
ably most of six Todt battalions of railroad engineers (exact 
position unknown). Most or all of another German division 
stationed at Kirkenes, where barracks were constructed for 
30,000 men, was recently sent to strengthen the garrisons 
in southern Norway. A German air fleet in northern Fin¬ 
land (based on the triangle Petsamo-Rovanicmi-Palojocnsuu) 
is reported to consist of 1,000 planes, but perhaps only 300 
are available for operations. 
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German Attacks on the Northern Supply Route 
To date, German attempts to cut the Arctic route have 
met with little success. An incipient offensive against 
Murmansk was recently checked by a daring Russian landing 
in its rear and there has been no sign of a follow through by 
the Germans. The 16th German army, whose mission the 
Russians think was to cut the Archangei-Moscow railroad 
south of Vologda, is cooped up in Staraya Russa, far from 
its goal. And the RAF has staged a devastating raid on 
LUbeck, an important shipping center for supplies to 
Scandinavia and the Russian front. 

German Defenses in Noru-ay 

Meanwhile important prejwirations in Norway appear to 
reflect German concern for that country's defense. The 
7 xrpxlz, the Admiral Scheer, the Prim Eugen and other 
German naval units are at Trondheim. For the protection 
of the Norwegian panhandle, the Germans have rushed to 
completion the lateral highway from Trondheim to Kirkenes, 
and have established mosquito boat bases at Tromsd and 
1 rondheim. Coast defenses are being rapidly completed, 
but, like the air force, are concentrated chiefly on the southern 
coast around Trondheim, Bergen, and Stavanger. To man 
these coast defenses, the personnel for 150 new batteries and 
30 coast-defense infantry battalions have l>cen or are being 
sent to Norway chiefly from the coasts of Western Kuropc. 

I lie southern part of Norway is now held by six divisions, 
while there are only three in the jianhandlc north of Trond¬ 
heim. excluding always the division at Kirkenes. To facilitate 
reinforcement of Norway the Germans have erected barracks 
for four divisions in Denmark, where their total garrison does 
not exceed 7,(MX) troops, and have collected 50 tanks there 
for an armored division being organized for Norway, where 
none exists at present. A submarine base at Horten, near 
Usio, and strong air bases in Denmark and the southern lobe 
of .Norway protect the crossing. 
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Coordinator of Information 

THE WAR THIS WEEK 

The Japanese have now deserted more cautious alternatives 
and have opened a wide attack in the Bay of Bengal, possible 
prelude to a more extended action in India itself, where Brit¬ 
ish efforts at political conciliation have failed. At the same 
time German intervention has produced a collaborationist 
victory at Vichy under the leadership of Pierre Laval. These 
moves are interrelated, although by no means necessarily the 
product of coordinated effort by the two Axis partners, notori¬ 
ously given to the close pursuit of their own immediate 
objects. 

If their offensive eventuates in the occupation of such 
bases as those in Ceylon, the Japanese could then harass vital 
communication lines with the Middle East, notably the oil 
supply lines for the Allied effort in India. Such a campaign 
could be of significant benefit to Germany as well as to 
Japan. If the Nazis, in turn, can now wrest from Vichy the 
effective cooperation of the French fleet, then the naval 
responsibilities of Britain in the west will lx? substantially 
increased and her position in the Indian Ocean area poten¬ 
tially weakened. That situation would serve the immediate 
interests of the Japanese. 

Meanwhile events continue to emphasize the central im¬ 
portance of the Indian and Russian theatres of war. Prepa¬ 
rations are going rapidly forward for a Nazi spring drive 
against the Russians. The Japanese offensive in Burma is 
pushing the British and Chinese steadily northward. And 
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on the "negative” side Rommel's offensive in Libya has now- 
proved to be essentially a reconnaissance in force. Japanese 
activities in the Solomons suggest a cautious and tentative 
"feeling out" process and not a clear-cut and determined 
offensive. And in Siberia the Japanese have allowed the 
initial favorable period for an offensive to pass: the ice will 
soon be going out of the rivers, and mechanized operations 
then become difficult for some weeks to come. 

Sir Stafford Goes Home 

It was in :in atmosphere of disillusionment that the political 
discussions between Sir Stafford Cripps and Indian National¬ 
ist leaders broke up. Earlier press optimism proved un¬ 
founded, as both of the two leading Indian parties rejected 
the British compromise proposals, and Sir Stafford himself 
departed for Isindon. 

The Moslem League, despite its gratification over the fact 
that the Cripps plan implicitly recognized its |>et doctrine of 
Pakistan or Indian partition, seemed unwilling to leave the 
question of membership in the proposed Indian Union to 
popular sentiment, even in the provinces with Moslem 
majorities, but suggested instead that provincial boundaries 
be redrawn. The objections of the All-India Congress went 
still further to the heart of the matter. In trenchant form, 
the party of Nehru and Gandhi laid down the already antici¬ 
pated bases of its definitive refusal. 

hirst of all, in the interim period before the end of the war, 
when the British constitutional plan would go into effect, the 
< ongress found that British control over defense would make 
of Indian self-government "a farce and nullity,” since defense 
would cover "almost every sphere of life and administration.” 
Second, under the Cripps plan, the native states would remain 
as an “enclave” where "foreign authority” would still prevail. 
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Finally, the recognition of Moslem separatism would prove 
an "apple of discord” in the new- India. 

Cripps' Counterblast 

Cripiw himself countered with a blast against the "critical 
and unconst motive attitude” with which Nationalist leaders 
had met his plan. A real Indian ministry, as proposed by 
the Congress, would, he maintained, "constitute an absolute 
dictatorship” of the Hindu majority, answerable only to 
l»arty chiefs. A weary Sir Stafford was apparently laying 
the blame for the failure of conciliation squarely on the 
shoulders of Indian Nationalist leaders. In this he seems to 
have represented the feelings of the average Britisher, whom 
a despatch from London has pictured us skeptical of the 
success of Cripps' mission from the start and uninformed us 
to the basis of Indian intransigence. 

Somewhat later, Cripps denied that the United Suites had 
played any significant jvirt in the negotiations. On this one 
point, he was apparently in agreement with Indian leaders. 
A press report from New Delhi suggests that the latter have 
been profoundly irritated by impatient and uninformed 
American newspaper comment, and by the predominant role 
assigned to Louis Johnson, the President's jiersonal repre¬ 
sentative in India, as the deus ex machine of the whole trans¬ 
action. 

Fundamentally, India still seemed unconvinced of Britain’s 
magnanimous intentions. After the collapse of the negotia¬ 
tions with Cripps, Pandit Nehru summarized Indian public 
opinion with ominous candor: "The fundamental factor today 
is dislike of the British Government.” Pledging that his 
country would not "embarrass” Britain’s war effort, Nehru 
called on all Indians to rise in defense of their land implying, 
apparently, that the new situation made India rather than 
Britain primarily responsible for its own salvation. 
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Japanese Alternatives 

In the opinion of u close observer of the Indian scene, how- 
ever, the failure of the Crippe mission will make little differ¬ 
ence in the conduct of India's defense. That is largely a pro¬ 
fessional matter, in which the chief factors are the apathy of 
a great part of the population, an acute shortage of equip¬ 
ment, and practically no time for improvising new divisions. 
Last week the Japanese were keeping the Allies guessing as 
to where they would strike next on India's long and vulner¬ 
able coast. 

The sinking of two British heavy cruisers and the aircraft 
carrier Hermes apparently indicated fairly complete air su¬ 
premacy over the Bay of Bengal -and the formidable strength 
of the Japanese fleet in Indian waters (including, on Mr. 
Churchill’s estimate, at least three battleships and five air¬ 
craft carriers) suggested some sort of major offensive. Ap¬ 
parently the inhabitants of Madras, about a fifth of whom are 
reported to have fled to the interior, feared that their city 
might be the next Japanese objective. Strategic considera¬ 
tions pointed to Ceylon and Bengal, however, as more likely 
to be attacked. 

The air assaults on Trincomalee and Colombo have already 
indicated Japanese interest in Ceylon, British fleet head¬ 
quarters and pivot of Indian Ocean defense. Prime Minister 
Churchill has suggested its limitations as a naval base—at 
least in comparison with Singapore. Nevertheless, u Japa¬ 
nese attack here probably in the form of naval action 
followed up by troop landings-would constitute a major 
assault against a main center of British resistance, lienee 
some observers think it more likely that such an assault 
would be preceded by an attack on the rich and vulnerable 
province of Bengal, precipitating panic and economic dis¬ 
order in that area. 


The CaleuUa Area 

Bengal would appear to be an almost ideal objective for 
a raid or a troop landing. The British have anticipated an 
attack on Calcutta from the east just a* little as they pre¬ 
viously reckoned on a land offensive against Singapore. As a 
result, they have left the coast defenses of this area weak, 
and in the past they have never garrisoned or trained any 
considerable number of troops in Bengal (see The liar This 
Week, February 19 26, pp. 6-7). 

Despite its extensive docks mid repair facilities, Calcutta’s 
position, far up the winding Hooghly river, makes it a poor 
naval base. British fleet units defending Bengal would 
probably operate from Ceylon, while the Japanese would 
have an excellent anchorage in the Andaman islands. If the 
latter seized the Burmese port of Akyab (as an erroneous 
press report announced about a week ago), they would have 
an air base only a little more than 3(X) miles from Calcutta. 

The port of Calcutta is completely exposed to air attack. 
Its principal wharves are located in enclosed basins, access 
to which is through narrow channels. The destruction of a 
ship or bridge in one or all of the channels would seriously 
impair Calcutta's usefulness as a port of entry. As a major 
railway junction for shipments to China, Calcutta would be 
the logical place for the Japanese to interfere with supplies 
going in that direction. Furthermore, the industry of the 
Calcutta area would be extremely vulnerable to bombing 
attack. The jute mills lining the Hooghly river, the mines 
and iron works of western Bengal and eastern Bihar, are 
near enough to the sea to be vulnerable to curricr-bornc 
aircraft. An attack on these latter establishments would go 
far to paralyze the railways, railway workshops, ordnance 
factories, shipyards, and engineering shops of Calcutta, 
which are almost completely dependent on them (see The 
H’ar This Week, February 19-26, pp. 16-17). 
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The Population Factor 

In Bengal, 60 million people crowd into an area about the 
aiie of Kansas. Undernourished and sickly, about 60 per 
cent are said to suffer from malaria annually. Bitter reli¬ 
gious disputes characterise the relations In-tween Moslems 
and Hindus; the former have a slight numerical preponder¬ 
ance. 

Living just at the subsistence level, the inhabitants of the 
Calcutta area would starve in large numbers if military 
operations should interfere with their normal production of 
food, especially rice (1938-39 crop: 7.5 million tons in Ben¬ 
gal alone). Bengal has a huge livestock surplus, but the 
religious scruples of the Hindu population would prevent the 
killing of any cattle. 

Such considerations indicate that the war morale of the 
people of Bengal would probably be extremely low. The 
563,000 factory workers (80 per cent concentrated in metro- 
politan Calcutta) would, moreover, form a potentially danger¬ 
ous element. Observers agree that these workers would Ik- • 
extremely subject to panic in the event of air attack. 

The intrigues of the Bose brothers (see The War This 
Week, March 12-19, pp. 9-10) have, moreover, created in 
India an embryo fifth column. According to a report from 
London, the grand strategy of their pro-Axis movement is in 
the hands of Subhaa Chandra Bote, who recently broadcast 
two messages to Sir Stafford Cripps from Berlin. But the 
actual liaison with the lunatic fringe of Indian leaders, and 
the tactical execution of the plans formulated in Germany, 
seem to be in the hands of Ras Behari Bose, now resident in 
Japan. Tho technique of the Bose brothers is apparently a 
clever mixture of sensationalism and confusion, as revealed in 
the recent contradictory reports of Subhas’ death in an air¬ 
plane crash in Japan, just on the eve of his second broadcast 
from Berlin. 
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The Japanese Press Forxrard in Iturma 

The Japanese drive in Central Burma has been gathering 
intensity, and both Chinese and British defenders have again 
been pushed northward toward Mandalay. Chungking nows 
despatches report strong Japanese reinforcements on route to 
Burma and the opening of a new front on tho Shan plateau 
designed to cut the Mandalay-1 .ash io railway far above the 
present battle areas. The situation in Burma is admittedly 
most critical, and the outcome of the campaign there will 
probably depend above all on the rapidity with which Allied 
air reinforcements can bo sent, in the view of close observers 
of the scene. One I.ondon commentary is reported to have 
gone so far as to characterize the campaign now- as little more 
than a stubborn rearguard action designed to give India time 
to prepare for invasion. 

In the Irrawaddy Valley sector, held by the British, the 
Japanese were reported to be within a few miles of Magwe, 
gateway to the oil region (see map on inside of back cover). 
In this area also, a heavy attack southwest of Taungdivingyi 
apparently was aimed at disrupting British and Chinese 
communications across the low-lying Pegu hills and at 
separating the two Allied forces. After having been attacked 
from three sides at Yedashe, the Chinese were reported to 
have fallen back 22 miles along the Mandalay road. One 
reason for this retirement, according to reports from tho 
•Chinese front, was the necessity of maintaining a line gen¬ 
erally east of the British. The map makes clear the difficult 
tactical problem which faces both Chinese and British forces 
in maintaining secure communication lines across the Pegu 
hills. 

The new drive across the Shan plateau, re|>orted in news 
despatches from Chungking, may constitute a formidable 
threat to the whole Allied position in Burma. Originating 
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on the northern Thai border, it apparently is designed to 
utilize the fair-weather road between the border and Keng 
Tung on the Shan plateau l>efore the rainy season begins, 
then take advantage of an all-weather road, toward Hsipaw, 
on the Mandalay-Lashio rail line. If this rail line were cut, 
Chinese forces in the Sittang River sector would be separated 
from those on the Shan plateau and in fact from Chungking 
itself. 

The recent lull in the activities of the AVG (attributed by 
a military spokesman in New Delhi to lack of ammunition 
and other supplies) was broken when members of that unit 
shot down 18 enemy planes in two days of fighting, but the 
Japanese continued intensive air activity in support of their 
advancing troops. In Burma and the Bay of Bengal area 
generally, the air strength of the Japanese, including aircraft 
on carriers, is now placed by military observers at 700 
planes—a considerable increase over former estimates. 

Operations on the Salween River near Mawchi remained 
on a small scale, although Japanese troops were said to have 
occupied this tin and tungsten center. Military observers 
anticipated no large-scale offensives in this area, either by the 
Chinese or their opponents. Meanwhile, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has visited the Burmese front, where he is 
reliably reported to have conferred with Allied military offi¬ 
cials regarding a united command in Burma. 

Topography and Strategy in Burma 

The peculiar topographic features of Burma are signifi¬ 
cant conditioning factors in the strategy of the Japanese. 
Shielded on the Indian frontier by the great Arakan Yoma 
range, whose peaks rise in some places to 10,000 feet, and on 
the east by the Shan plateau, the rich central basin provides 
a compact but deceptive battleground. The two “corridors," 
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separated by the Pegu hills, offer natural advantages for 
defense by separate forces. But the Pegu hills arc not 
impassable- a fact which might readily lead to a Napoleonic 
strategy of mountain fighting, aiming to subdue the defenders 
in detail. 

A glance at the map will show, however, the improbability 
of such a venture as that predicted by some newspaper ac¬ 
count*—a landing at Akyab designed to “outflank" the Brit¬ 
ish from the west. While a landing at Akyab to seize the air¬ 
field located there is not at all improbable, an attempt to out¬ 
flank the British by a movement of troops across the formi¬ 
dable Arakan Yoma range is thought by observers to be highly 
unlikely. 

The Coming Rainy Season in Burma 

Weather also is an important factor in the Burma fighting, 
but perhaps not so important as is popularly supposed. The 
Southwest Monsoon movement of humid air from the Indian 
Ocean to the land normally begins to develop in May and 
early June, but heavy rains generally do not break until about 
the end of May, according to data supplied by the Geo¬ 
graphic Division of the Coordinator's office. The exposed 
Arakan district, around Akyab, Is subject to very heavy 
rains. The central basin area around Mandalay, however, 
lying in the lee of the Arakan Yoma range, receives consider¬ 
ably less rain and in fact is characterized ns a "dry" belt. 
The highlands of the Shan plateau also are relatively dry. 
The fighting in central Burma nlready is moving beyond the 
southern delta region where floods would l>c a more serious 
handicap to military movement. 

Nevertheless, the rivers in central Burma are considerably 
extended during the rainy season, owing to drainage from the 
mountains. One observer has noted that at Bhamo the 
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Irrawaddy river changes from a shallow stream strewn with 
sandbanks to a river two miles wide. But he also notes 
that it is during tho rainy season that the Irrawaddy becomes 
most navigable. The number of rainy days increases in May 
and June, averaging from five to ten per month in the 
Mandalay basin, but this is hardly more than the normal 
number of rainy days (luring the same months in areas with 
comparatively dry climates. The evidence available in fact 
indicates that at no time during the rainy season, which lasts 
into October, would weather alone bring about any con¬ 
siderable cessation of military operations in central Burma. 

The Isolation of China 

The establishment of a defensive line running from the 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, through Akyab, 
Kalewa, and Bhamo, is thought by some observers to be* the 
present objective of the Japanese in the Burma campaign. 
With alternative routes from India to China in their present 
incipient stage, it would hardly be necessary to axtend the 
line farther north than Bhamo to intercept traffic for the 
Burma Road. Myitkyina (north of Bhamo and not shown 
on the map) might become an objective, if construction on a 
proposed northern route from I.edo were to be completed 
(see The War This Week, February 12-19, pp. 5-6). At 
present, however, if tho Japanese succeed in capturing the 
rail center ut Mandalay, land routes to China via Burma will 
for all practical purposes cease to exist. 

I he proposed I-edo-Myitkyina route in the north appears 
to have been traversed by jeep trucks and might be useful as 
a fair-weather road if it could be treated with crude oil from 
the Burma oil fields. Even so, its chief utility would be as a 
supply route to the defenders of northern Burma, if only 
because of the gasoline factor. The oil fields and refinery at 
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Digboi in Assam probably could supply a service of 400 SIX) 
jeeps running into I'pper Burma, but the loss of Burmese oil 
fields and refineries will seriously handicap traffic from north¬ 
ern Burma to China. 

The Oil of Burma 

The advance of the Japanese in the Irrawaddy valley has 
put them within reach of the two most important oil fields 
between the Netherlands East Indies and the Middle East 
Singu and Yenangyuang (see map). The oil fields of Burma 
altogether have an annual average production totaling 
slightly over 1,000,000 metric tons, of which nearly 90 per cent 
is produced by these two fields. By capturing the refineries 
at Svriam, near Rangoon, to which oil had been piped and 
transported by barge from the fields in central Burma, the 
Japanese already have virtually nullified the effectiveness of 
Burmese oil production for the Allies, although a few diminu¬ 
tive refineries are located near the producing areas and might 
conceivably still be in use. 

Russian Route to China 

Faced with the possible loss of supply routes from India, the 
Chinese have l»egun more intensive diplomatic exploration 
of the possibilities of a new route through Iran and Turk¬ 
estan. I-'ist summer, however, the former Russian supply 
route to China was delivering only some 50 tons a day in 
Chungking, roughly one-tenth the amount which has since 
been reaching Kunming over the Burma Road, according to 
an American observer. Even on the assumption that the 
Russian authorities could and would cooperate, routes through 
Central Asia are very long and very costly. The exploration 
of supply possibilities via these back-door routes to China 
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is interpreted by one observer to be more of a gesture of 
Chinese determination than anything else -coming as it does 
after the successive closures of more practicable routes. 

Civilian Exhaustion in Free China 
Three Americans who have recently relumed after con¬ 
siderable first-hand observation in Free China are unanimous 
in pointing out that, although the fanning population is no 
worse off than usual, the professional classes are suffering 
seriously from poverty and malnutrition. 

In addition, it is said that after five years. Free China as a 
whole is definitely incapable of tnking the offensive. Our 
chief objective, according to these observers, should therefore 
be to keep China in the war, rather than to aim at obtaining 
her vigorous assistance. Concentrated pharmaceutical prod¬ 
ucts might thus be just as important in the maintenance of 
Free China as artillery and munitions. 

Resistance in Manila Hay 

The defense of C'orregidor and its auxiliary forts at the 
entrance of Manila Ray will continue, according to a message 
by General Wainwright to his troops, “with all the resources 
at our command." From bases in Australia, a 4,000-milc 
Iwmbing attack on Japanese positions in the Philippines has 
given Wninwright’s statement sensational punctuation. 

After the fall of Bataan, the Navy had announced that 
"most" of an estimated 3,500 sailors and marines had escaped 
to Corregidor. Under continuous air and artillery attack, 
with as many as 22 raids in two days, Corregidor appeared 
still to be able to return the enemy’s fire, although the 
Japanese have claimed that the guns on the north side of the 
island have been silenced. 
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Resistance also appears to be continuing on Cebu, where 
early in the week the Japanese landed an estimated 12,000 
troops at six beachheads on the island. Some observers an¬ 
ticipated that further attempts to extend control over the 
southern and central islands of the Philippines would be 
made by the Japanese with troops freed after the fall of 
Bataan. 

Reaction to the Fall of Bataan 

Axis propagandists, including the Japanese, have made 
almost no capital out of the fall of Bataan. Tokyo radio 
beamed an alibi to India: the Japanese dill not wish to 
inflict heavy slaughter on the Filipinos. Berlin radio sym¬ 
pathized with the “poor doughboys," taking it as another 
occasion to attack American loader*, but making no dis¬ 
paraging references to the fighting 

The British proas joined in tribute to the defenders, ranking 
the defehse of Bataan with the long-drawn-out resistance of 
Malta, Tobruk, and Sevastopol. Pro-Ally journalists in 
neutral Turkey blamed the defeat upon the exhaustion of 
men and supplies only, and found in the ardent fighting of 
the Filipinos the fruits of an enlightened colonial policy. In 
Tangier, too, the press pointed particularly to the Filipinos 
who “fought violently" alongside tho Americans. 

Resumption of Activity on Ncxr Guinea 
Japanese land forces, operating from their base at Lae on 
the Huon Gulf, appear again to have begun an advance up 
the Markham Valley, after having been driven back to their 
coastal bases some weeks ago by torrential rains. No con¬ 
tacts between ground troops of the United Nations and the 
Japanese have been reported on New Guinea since the initial 
Japanese landings at Lac and Salamaua on March 8. 
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The air duel between Allied fliers and the Japanese in 
Australasia continues daily, with heavy and successful attacks 
particularly on the important Japanese bases at Rabaul, 
New Britain, Koepang in Dutch Timor, and Lae. A direct 
hit on an aircraft carrier at Rabaul has been officially con¬ 
firmed. Two Japanese curriers are believed to be operating 
in this vicinity. 

The Japanese have again bombed Tulagi and Gavutu 
islands in the Solomons. It is reported also that they are 
building a small base for submarines at the mouth of the 
Warongai River in New Britain. Japanese raids on Port 
Moresby and Port Darwin are less frequent, although the 
most recent figures on Japanese air strength in this area 
indicate that it has been maintained at about 660 operational 
planes. 

Quiet in Eastern Siberia 

With tho virtual end of the spring |ieriod of favorable 
weather for a Silierian blitxkrieg. quiet continued to reign in 
that theatre. As the ice breaks up on the frontier rivers 
(usually beginning about April 20), the latter again become 
barriers with gunboat patrols, and the bordering alluvial 
areas liecome so swampy as to prevent military o|H*rations on 
any large scale. There are a few places devoid of alluvium, 
which should dry up early in May, but Russian defense of 
these small sectors should be relatively easy (see The War 
This Week, March 12-19, pp. 21-22). 

Complimentary statements by General Tatekawa, the re¬ 
tiring Japanese ambassador to Russia, are being broadcast 
currently from Tokyo concerning Russian efficiency and 
amicable relations with Japan. But the Hsinking radio in 
Manchuria, which has often (as before the outbreak of the 
Pacific War) foreshadowed Japanese policy, warned that 
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Japan and Russia may clash as a result of Anglo-American 
intrigues. Various important Japanese have recently been 
recalled to Japan for conferences, including General Aka- 
mato, an expert on the border defenses of Manchuria, and 
the military attach* to Russia with all his staff. And it is 
just reported that Tatekawa lias secretly been appointed 
advisor on Russian military' strategy to the Manchukuo 
Army. It may also lx* significant that Japanese broadcasts 
are beginning to contain opprobrious allusions to communist 
activities in several strategic Asiatic countries. 


Collaboration Win* the Day at Vichy 

With the return of Ijival as Vice President of the Council 
at Vichy, the Germans have api»arently won a cloar-cut vic¬ 
tory, although its precise character will not bo known until 
Laval returns from his negotiations with tin- Nazis in Paris. 
It is expected that he will then form his government and 
clarify the important issue ns to what the future position of 
the Marshal is to Im\ 

Meanwhile P*tain has agreed that Laval shall not only l>e 
Vice President of the Council lAit that he shall hold the four 
key portfolios of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Propaganda and 
Information, and National Economy. Darlan, it is announced, 
is to continue in the post of Minister of National Defense. 
Although Otto Al»etx. German Ambassador to Paris, w’ns 
reported at one time to have expressed Berlin’s displeasure at 
having Laval as the French champion of "collaboration," 
the latter has obviously l>cen chosen again by the Germans to 
force the issue at Vichy and to remove American influence 
and sympathy with the Allies from places of importance 
around Marshal P*tain. 

Probably taking his cue from I .aval himself, the collabora- 
tionist oracle Jean Luchaire, director of the German controller! 
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Nouveaux Temps in Paris, declared on April 7 that French 
“neutrality” is not neutrality at all but in reality a tacit 
alliance between Vichy and Washington. Luchaire also 
pointed out that the "new government will conduct the affairs 
of France in such a way tliat she may take her rightful placo 
in the new Furoj>enn order and derive appropriate benefits 
from this F.uropcan collaboration." As an indication of 
what changes this "new conduct of the affairs of France” may 
bring in the French domestic scene is the announcement tltat 
the Riorn trial has l*een suspended: its scope may be bn*ad- 
ened so that future proceedings may include "political and 
military mistakes which led to war and defeat." 

The full significance of Aval's advent to power must 
await the commentary of events. Speculation at once 
suggested the dangerous possibility of licet coo|»erntion and 
the surrender of French base facilities. Certain observers 
believe that the Germans an- seeking to protect their rear 
against the danger of invasion at a moment when they are 
nlwiut to renew the eastern offensive, and one pres* report 
declures that I.aval will function as "civil supervisor of all 
France," perhaps even leaving st rictly "military supervision” 
to the Germans. In this connection it is to bo noted, how¬ 
ever, that the Germans already control the north and west 
French littoral, and that only German troops could be relied 
upon to repel an Allied invasion attempt on this area. The 
Nazis must also face the danger that a violent swing to 
collaborationism may alienate large numbers of the French 
people and increase the probability of sabotage and active 
aid to a possible invading force. 

From North Africa comes a report that Doriot's Parti 
Populaire Francis has received 80,000,000 francs from the 
Nazis which it is to use in propagandizing North Africa in 
favor of Nazism. At the same time there is a report to the 
effect that Laval has recently announced that, should he be 
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returned to power, he would fight to get back for Vichy the 
Free French colonies, presumably in Africa and the Pacific. 
There are also reliable reports of increasing tension in Morocco 
with certain military precautions being taken by the French 
in apprehension, it is reported, of what the British may do. 
Simultaneously highly placed French officials in North Africa 
continue to urge that America make economic aid available 
to that region at a time when economic stringency is reported 
to be grave. 

An Axis Squeeze Plnyt 

As Vichy gravitated toward the Axis, the fast battleships 
Dunkerque and Strasbourg, now reunited at Toulon, were the 
chief stakes in the risky game of Mediterranean nuval bal¬ 
ance. If these and other units of the French navy were 
suddenly to pass under Axis control, the British would face a 
significantly strengthened naval force in that area just ut the 
time when the defense of India may demand nuval reinforce¬ 
ment in the Hast. 

The sinking of the Italian heavy cruiser Trento by a 
British submarine, plus the re|*>rt that both of the two new 
Italian battlcshi{>s were under repair at Taranto, indicated 
that the naval balance in the Mediterranean had improved 
somewhat, and that the Italians might not be able to con¬ 
tribute very significantly to any contemplated squeeze play. 
A recently compiled list of Italian sinkings reveals that since 
the start of the war Italy has lost perhaps 44 per cent of her 
merchant shipping, a!x>ut half her submarines, more than 
one-third of her destroyers, and about a third of her light 
cruisers. Although the British have sunk none of the six 
Italian battleships, only the three old vessels Giulio Cesare, 
Caio Duilio, and Andrea Doria are apparently now fit for 
sendee. Of the seven heavy cruisers with which Italy 
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entered the war, the Zara, Polo, and Fiume were lost at Cape 
Matapan, and the Goriria went down at Messina. With the 
recent loss of the Trenlo, then, the Italians have left only the 
Bolzano and the Trieste, at least one of which is now under 
repair. 


Action in Malta and Libya 

Last week Malta withstood its worst bombing thus far. 
Kvidently the Axis was meeting with some success in neutral¬ 
izing the fortress lying athwart its supply lines to Libya. 
Hut it was at heavy cost: somewhere between five ami ton 
per cent of the UK) to 200 planes that Hew over the island 
daily were retried lost. Airmen generally consider ten 
|>er cent losses as an uneconomic wastage of air strength. 
And at a time when the RAF has launched a major offensive 
against industrial centers in northern France and Germany, 
and when the Nazis are apparently preparing for a spring 
push in Russia, the losses over Malta may make themselves 
felt in other theaters of the war. 

The Flow of Lend-lease Goods to Russia 

On all except the northern sector of the Russian front the 
spring thaw had apparently stalled both Soviet and Nazi 
armies hist week. There was marked activity in the Like 
Ilmen urea alone, where the Germans admitted a Rassian 
break-through. Hut they added that they had cut the supply 
lines of the Soviet advance detachment, leaving them iso¬ 
lated and without reinforcements. 

As the zero hour of the anticipated German spring offensive 
drew near, the lend-lease shipping lane to Murmansk was 
again the focus of Allied interest. The Germans claimed 
that they had set fire to two merchant ships and damaged a 
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third on this run. Press reports from Stockholm, however, 
announced tliat another Allied convoy had reached Mur¬ 
mansk in safety. S. A. Losovaky, Soviet vice-commissar 
for foreign affairs, declared that “all sorts” of war materials 
uere now reaching Russia from the United States. And 
Admiral Standlcy, on his arrival at Kuibyshev to assume his 
functions as American Ambassador, predicted that the 
current month would see the How of goods from the United 
States at last equaling American commitments. 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 

\\ ith Plain's acceptance of Laval and the creation of a 
frankly collaborationist government in France, the Germans 
liave won a diplomatic victory of far-reaching implications. 
In the end it may involve the transfer to Axis control in 
effect at least—of the French fleet and liases. Present indi¬ 
cations, however, suggest that Laval will move slowly at 
Unit, attempting above all to consolidate his domestic |>osit ion. 

In the Far East, there is an enigmatic pause in the Hattie 
of Hcngal. anil the Japanese are withdrawing from that area 
important elements of their fleet, including heavy unity. 
Hiis nmy reflect a decision that the costs of an assault on 
India would l>e too high, as suggested by the Ja|»anese a'ir 
losses over Ceylon. Or it limy mean merely the withdrawal 
of carriers to obtain fresh complements of planes. Mean¬ 
while the recent doubling of Japanese air strength in Man¬ 
churia and Japan suggests an increasing interest in the 
Siberian area. At the same time the Japanese have again 
U'en feeling out the North Australian defense rone, but here 
their heavy air losses- as coni|.ared with those of the 
Allies would scarcely encourage a significant forward 
movement. 

On the Russian front, the Soviets continue to claim gains, 
but the l>cst evidence indicates that Russian attacks are 
auned primarily at seriously hampering German prepara¬ 
tions for the expected spring offensive. Military observers 
credit the Russians with no advances of importance for several 
weeks past. 
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Pitain Yields lo I he Collaborationist Tide 

On Sunday last Marshal Pdtain asked the French |>oople 
to follow him ns it had on the occasion of the armistice of 
June 1940. With full knowledge that the assumption of 
(H.wcr by Laval would be considered as nothing less than an 
unfriendly act by the United States, the Marshal declared: 

"Pierre Laval will exercise under rny authority the internal 
and external policy of our country. It was with him at the 
most tragic moment of our disaster that I founded the new 
order which must assure the resurrection of France. 

"Today is a moment as decisive us that of June, 1940; 
I again find myself with him res ime the national 
that of Kuro|»can organisation for which wc together have laid 
the bases." 

The somewhat enigmatic nature of Pdtain, and the vacil¬ 
lating character of his policy have given rise to justifiable 
differences of opinion as to his willingness and ability to 
resist the collaborationist demands of the Germans in the 
N° w »however, 1 1 cceptanceof Laval, uhohas 

promptly embarked on a candid program of coo|K*ration with 
the (icrmans, has destroyed faith in the sincerity and useful¬ 
ness of IVtain. The most striking index to this new attitude 
h quite obviously the recall for consultation of Admiral Leahy. 
In tutiire the Marshal is apparently to be viewed as a |*>litir.il 
front for the Laval regime, of value merely in winning for 
that regime political adhesion among parts at least of the 
1‘rench public. 

One close observer of the French scene points out that 
I etain s present action accords with much in his past. When 
ranee in the summer of 19-10 was faced with the decision 
whether she should surrender to the Germans or continue 
resistance in the colonies, the character and personality of 
Clam played a decisive role. His great prestige in the first 


Skcrkt 

World War was enough to convince large numbers of |>eople 
that his advice should Ik- taken and that France should lay 
down her arms. His popularity and prestige, together with 
a fundamentally egotistic belief in his own political intpor- 
tance, permitted such traitors as Laval to gather about him 
and to support his political pretentions while seeking to foster 
tlicir own personal ambitions. P6tain’s lack of faith in the 
cause of French democracy and his defeatist tendencies, as 
reeorded by CU'-mcnecau and Foeh from the last war, mode it 
only too appropriate that he take advantage of France's 
prostrate condition in order to force ii|>on her in 1940 his ideas 
of what a French government should Ik-. This east of mind 
luts now made it perfectly possible for IV-tain, despite his 
notorious |K*rsonal enmity for I-aval, to accept a regime 
pledged to full coo|>crution with the Germans. 

biea! Maps a Collaborationist Course for prance 

I aval's formation of the new government obviously fulfills 
holies which be has long cherished. It is even rc|K»rtcd on 
high authority that some years ago (and long Ix-fore the 
collapse of the French republic) Laval conceived an anti¬ 
democratic regime, to which IVtain had declared himself 
sympathetic, and of which he, Laval, would Ik- the effective 
leader. covered by the cloak of the Marshal's |>opularity. 
Without the popularity of IV-tain. Laval obviously realizes 
that in the present juncture he could do little, unless he 
were pre|>ared to sock the full supjxirt of the Gorman Army. 

In his Monday broadcast to tin- French |>ooplo Laval 
declared: "I have always affirmed that rapprochement be¬ 
tween France and Germany was a condition of jieace in 
Europe . . . Today no menace will prevent me from seek¬ 
ing entente and reconciliation with Germany." 
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Only the future can reveal the precise form to be taken by 
the policy here describe*! by I-aval in unvarnished terms. He 
has reserved for himself the key posts of Foreign Affairs, 
Interior, and Information (propaganda). He has chosen as 
colleagues notorious collaborationists or men who are in any 
event fully expected to do his will in realizing the new policy. 

It is trui“ that Darlan has lieen named successor to IVhain 
and commander in chief of all the armed forces, responsible 
only to the Marshal. Hut observers point out that the extent 
of Laval’s power, notubly over the Ministries of War and the 
Navy, will enable him to exert significant control over the 
armed forces of France, and probably as a result to undermine 
rapidly the jwnition of Darlan. 


Laval's A ppircnt Intentions 

It in believed that I i\ I wil make u changes 

at once. According to Anthony Kden, he will lie Imv for a 
time to quiet apprehensions in America as well as in France. 
Laval probably ho|ies to mediate between Washington and 
Berlin and to acquire enough prestige in the New Order to 
feather his own nest and that of France. He w ill do nothing 
about Vichy warships for a time. Kden indicates, ami neither 
contemplates nor desires allowing Berlin to have them, lie 
might, however, use them to protect the trade of France with 
her de|tendencies. Laval would no doubt |iennit Nazi pene¬ 
tration in these areas, so that a naval clash with Allied forces 
might well result. He will foster the transfer to Germany of 
lu nch workers, but is unlikely to embark on so ambitious a 
project as the conquest of territories held by the Free French. 
Kden concludes. 

Certain changes are already in evidence, however. In 
Ircnch West Africa Rear Admiral Paul Collinct, who com¬ 


manded ihv Strasbourg in the British attack on Oran, has been 
given the naval command. In Tangier the Germans are 
planning to establish diplomatic or consular representation, 
and are* attempting to establish a regime of extraterritoriality. 
A very recent report tells of the arrival in Tangier and North 
Africa of “an extraordinary numltcr of (Icrmans' who, it is 
claimed, are coming for espionage and counter-espionage 
purposes. 

While Allied suspicions have ln*en aroused over plans 
regarding the movement of French warships from North 
African ports, it is re*|>orti*d that the French are* calling for 
more arms from the Germans to “protect" themselves against 
the British. In Dakar, the press and the radio, through 
directed propaganda efforts, an* vehemently stressing loyalty 
to F6tain, while from Martinique Admired Ro!>ert claims 
that hi* relationship with Pdtain and Darlan has not changed. 

Axis Sural Dispositions and Uw Frrnch^Flect 

This week's map presents 4n diagrammatic form the 
locations of the naval units in Kureqie that the I’nited 
Nations must watch themselves heavily engaged in Atlan¬ 
tic. Pacific, and Far Eastern waters. Notable are the badly 
battered but -till |Miwerful Italian battle fleet at Taranto; 
the German naval concentration at Trondheim threatening 
both the British Home FleeJ and the Allied supply line to 
Russia, while guarding against an assault on Norway; and 
the scattering of the remaining Nazi fleet units among nu¬ 
merous ports of the North and Baltic Seas, cleverly guarding 
against a repetition by the British of surprise torpedo-plane 
successes such as those at Taranto and Pearl Harbor. Here 
the central question is, of course, what the future will bring 
when the damaged Schamhorsl and Gnrisrnau (perhaps along 
with the jKX-ket battleship Lut:o\r and the aircraft carrier 
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Graf Zeppelin) nro ready to join tin* Tirpih and Srhrrr to 
fonu n formidable battle lino. 

With Laval again in power at Virliy, tlio immediate issue, 
however, i- ilio French fleet, More, one can distinguish four 
M'|K«rnti' element* i»f the Frriirh navy, in ascending onlor of 
importance. First, there nro the unit* already in Allird 
hand* or ns good a* in Allied linnde including tho old 
battleship* 1‘aria and CtmrbH in HritiNli port-, the I milk ••hip 
Lorraine and three heavy cruiser* domilitariicd at Alex- 
■ndria, and the airrr.ifi rnrricr Bearn al Martinique 

.Sorond nro tho ship* lit Dakar and < 'usnblnncu on tin 
Allan!ir Coast of Africa, Here are France’s nowe-t battle- 
“liipx, the Jean Itnrt and the llieheliru. The former, hnw- 
ever, i- incomplete (nor does Casablanca np|>enr to offer 
adequate facilities for its completion); the latter, damaged 
hy the British and with it* bottom fouled, i- probably of u*c 
only •» a sort of flouting shore kilt cry, Furthermore, to 
joh* the main liody of the French fleet naval units from 
Africa would Ik* obliged to nin the gauntlet of Gibraltar. 
Such n Venture, hazardous al InwI, probably would have to 
•“* attempted without I he formidable air protection that was 
in large measure rc*|M»n*iblo fur the siiccewful passage of the 
Straits of Dover by the Schamhont and OVuionmi. 

Third in iiuporUince are the vessels in Mediterranean port* 
in North Africa lacking heavy naval strength, these unit* 
would be of real signifieunce only if they joined the main 
Krrneli fl<-‘t at Toulon. It i- barely possible that the rrsisl- 
ance of local authorities might prevent their junction with 
the hulk of the Vichy navy in any frankly collaltorotioni'l 
gesture. 

Ftinihunentally, however, it is the fourth group, the fleet 
at Toulon, including four heavy cruisers and |ierlui|» three 
Iwttlmhips fit for service the old Frocrnct, and the new, 
fa*t Dunkerque and Slnubourg to which commentators 
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refer when they »|K-ak of the "menace" of the French navy. 
Meantime, press report- of the presence of two Hritlall 
kittle-hip*, one of the new King George V class, in waters 
near Toulon, Mlggesl that the United Nation- will not lie 
caught napping by any surprise move of the new Vichy 
regime. 

French Alternative s 

The present danger, however, i* mom complex than a mere 
"surrender" of the fleet would suggest There i- also the 
question of base*, notably Biierte, in Tunisia. The use of 
Buerte as a Inin* for supplying A\i- armies in Libya last win¬ 
ter caused a grave crisis in Franco-American relations. And 
if the new Vichy government wen-to Him over all it- facilities 
to the Germans and Italian-, the Am- naval and supply prob¬ 
lem in the Mediterranean would be comddernbly simplified. 

Vet the rlinnge would not Ih> so great as -nine press com- 
mentntont have suggested. There is considerable evidence 
that the Hritisli ate no longer attempting to control the 
Western Mediterranean The recent convoy to Malta for 
instance, came not from Gibraltar, but from Alexandria 
Gibraltar apparently remain* a- n sort of naval outpost. 
But to neutralise Gibraltar, as Malta has already Ims-ii largely 
neutralised, would Ih> of clear advantage to the A\i*. For 
this purpose, the u-e of the French base at Mer*-cl-Kobir 
(Oran), lew than 300 miles from Gibraltar, would bean nlmust 
imlispcnsable prerequisite. 

Laval's announced intention is eventually to reconquer tho 
French colonies that have passed to Do Gaulle One observer 
suggests that an ultimate Vichy attack on Syria would not 
only be in line with this |iolicy, but would also give Laval a 
splendid pretext for what would amount to a surrender of his 
Mediterranean fleet to the Axis. For an effort to reunite the 
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tlrna 750 

At thr -mine time with divi-rn*. .birb .rre -u|>|«ihi 1 to 
have l«ti in Ja|mn have dn»p|.d nut irf ught. Some 

nf them are thmaht to l» mm in Manrlnina. where tlim- 
•mvr rerv'itly Uvn IS ibvtnon- |l.’ ■« the lunier lannc tlir 
Man time Ptmim), In a<!diti<in, a eimvny liearing a larp- 
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RirioT 

of Japan-r troop. rrtmilj left Aimur, hound 
north»nrd» II u brkaTrd that IU ilr.tuuatj.in may l» lUirra 


.Irtirify in .1 u.rru/.i.oi 

"(III CriLfol M or Arthur • •((Krir >4 authority drlimitrd 
itl In • I. and villi I ‘mini Nation, aviator. faking •>-- i4nmir 
•*»*«»* air »'«-* at Ku|»n*. Snlwnau.. ami Rahaul. 

All—d optimum al.nit Australia «»• on thr limw A r- 
n inline to lamitmant tlmrral lirrtl. I’nltrd Nalinn. Air 
«'nmman.ler, fab Hut. *it dr.tn.yme -i» Japan.-*- |J.t— lo 
m.ry nnr.dIhrtr n.n I-t iuarikm. At IUK.nl. Ur 
Aillwl nlrmrti ilmttoyrd (0 Ja|«t.~.- |danm i-i Ihr r'-H.I 
M.*vc m-mlly, h.«.»rr. J» t «r— hravy b-nlw irtumol 
I., ll- nil.irk ..n IVl Mncvdiy (Nr* (Umiral (.tuphd 
“•Hi rrpnria nf drrmuMi ortivily in thr I lay <4 Ih-ncal. llm 
nr“ that tlir Ja| n n..r for Ihr moermt at 

Un.t havr tdindoocd a«fr^ivr intmtam. ac>n..t Imln, 
ami orr arm. Inline art (hr didm— of ihr north Atviralian 

■out*. * 


TWito/an .101,4 /nihntiir/ 

Tim. far m tl- «ar. tl* A\b lia. l-ld thr iwtutv-r 
I h-mli'iB on inlmof lino*. ium! aldr in nmn-nlratn it. 
-In lie’ll Hill. «pml and a n-.txmililr .h«n.- >4 «rwvry. if 
ln». fom-d llir l iulnl Nation* to -otit. r thnr ma t taupe 
ni-l naval unit' nwr thr uholr eU- t.. .K..-I all pint* 
nl onto MNl nnnr of thrm ..|..,unlrl» Tl- m«ilt t— l~n 
ilif.aU. *ilMra*>bi, and ilrfvti-tvr artion. 

l-t-l «i«*k tl-tr urrr -i*n* that in -®r thratrn at h»*t 
II- mil ml vi “a. I'l-ms t.. Ihr Alfa* Anofr.tl> taktne 
■•lv .iiiiiisr of thr fart tliat Jap.nwr mtr-r in-net h .*• 
In :i\ilv rnenenl in tl» Dmy ,4 llrognl, Amm^n l—d-t* 


Rtaan 

vrtr m—1-1 by JapBIH-v KKim. to have rtturk ill Tokyo 
And im llir Kuropan i-i-itit—>>t ll-fr »»• ir.rm.mi; rvidrprn 
that Ihr (iftnan* *r*r •pr-ulatii* nltfa anv-ty a* to 

Ju.t rnUnr llntait and Ihr I’nit.d Stair, night roi.i>Mval.ly 
la phumine to <4-n up a —nml Knropma fvni 

l(Mrhin*i*lial <h.-ni.e an.1 hi. -tall -«.rr A|.r.l * l.avr 
I-«i at S.ri|itMi\ nar l <-K>-*-lr%.F^ux lSrMii*-liif<Virtin-t in 
Orrui-nl FraiKi-. arronline to a rrj.Hl fr.au Virhy. The 
It. Iri.il eovrTIH'iriit In r«dr h«. .lain) that tin- Cirniuiti* an- 
riaruaiinc nvtU.n. aixl laywe land minr. in tin Sninhr.- 
and Mm- nv—i And abi- irj«-t .ueif. *t- that Ornnaii 
I-"— «|U»tation. .d An— ttran and Knelid. lH-“-paprr |-i^- 
do t»-i. of a cornu* idlrtiMtr ir-plnrlil a tval mdraVnf U> 
■Irtrrtmnr ahnr »urh an atlark micht rot nr. Ilrtr flunk 
ruiu-tty •« a unar v-vinrtne ••»|daiiatiiiri limn a claim, 
■-tmibly fion. lire I in. of v-u|drtr infontialiuti on 

vcb‘a |dm ” 

Wolm^day'. ronimairlo ntd <NI ILnloBtu lu« rrvi'»lrd 
oitrr aeaui tl- vulnrralakty id ll- rl.ulin. 1 dum» nf <>nijm-.| 
I rawr itmnnaMv i—• .d ll— ana. •Iiirh tl«- Nn*i. an- 
protartme Hunt h»a\lly With an r* 1 un»li-d W»* < l*«> nu-ri 
to euard ll- .1.4. Kun^nn cua-t fnan Ik-dmux to Tion.1- 
I—tm. •—ntian Una It- iinrr aiv tl—tn—Uc- .|in-ad ilatijnt- 
.mdy thin 


TU d-/«r- IM." Wrorb M tfcr "Itaadn-f" 

Thr .till niyatm.i. An-nroii "utf alturk" on .la|icuu-r 
Otar, rltnlnl oannatit fnan ll- Ju|ut-i< nnbo. 

Val»«i» 1 -vo.hal- iWhin .1 tlrnt tl- |4ai— l•w•a|*-.| in tl- 
4icct»« id tl— ll-iia rwitimnt. A rhamruii.l— |->i|ia. 
|an. la i»lr -nn-li*l in ll— •tuty id tin nuiihim -eunnine 

of a «cbaol and thr .loath id a Mudrtit. Alai linallt n -u.ihrr 
H-d *a. Mrurk by Ma^a Umrfal Taka-. Il,ra««.r|,|, 
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tn.N.I«r thr Imprrul ll.-4d.|uartrra Informal-*, IW«*nl. 
"I.. -.mail tlal —1. raid. may I- rr,-ni,.| , Lap. ^ 

. . '*•' ““ l '" "Such »44im .*• dJ. m i r M 

..i.inur, fMratnm .4 aar If I mn lu *utr im i-t-ral 
•InMmm wr> frankly, ihr, M have ll— mrnJ, 1 ^. 4 ,.| 

Im mil bi|i|t>| iilf." 


ttr/'iitow TaKiA,, „ llnrwm 

Mu r .~uu. B • hr*. iraraUr «./ lUil^h .»..r»lol ,i 
iui, D «,.h*. I fearar forrr. ... Ilinna. »,,.*d„, K 
film, « Ii.iii«W n>«. n.a,.|,irr.| U*. IH | m»« r » qii.I mrT 
«» il. r |..rl ..f ll- IhlM front. Thn full, mol 

• I- .ti -lrw.ll.Ki I.f II- V.rmr.*>4U.it mI «rlU, .u»m-ful|, 
. vi.iKHi l,y il- llriihh in ikr hrr ,4 ana* J n ,-,-e 
•‘!' r ,l " Mnu.lMor. iho f.*n-r Unu-h,Mr.nl .„,J 

II- linn-ill) art.* U.r.ivmilly rrtirrd m II- -nil, l„ 
m i>iii.'l> f-ulr-l rr-l. » 

-•'"•“fal l hi*, a- mniii.r-BiiiM-k, Ml All-.l 
>•' ICuntww an*l Port ULir in ll- Ai-h.-nr, l-Lmh 
, l , -' n «* I-KM ri| nut lluil II—rr Imb u* .**»- 

"H ... -I-...I II- Hum-. fnmi. (lunrv mtMmv.»i. ... ib 
lav- |«.rallr|r.| II--, «/ H- |lrit.*h ,*, ll. 
l»i-i-kly. lhr Immirr. havr mm n.umnl In ll. 

“VV" B,lnB *•*' ,K * J-lora-r itrr rv.b-.ly 

in tl-ir .Hack. In H— lu HUH .dlct-Mi 

. ,U, \' n«.L...I... il- IC.bkr mm m»m-l. 

•'"tu.-t II ...1 II- irnnl Ja|«M—. natal amni.tnth.tt in lb 
l«-> nl II. .mil may l«« f,„ ,|- ,-,4rrtMi .4 In.* 

.V” B ”"“ "»«" m.lant.M. 

" •* '* Ill- Oiiw .Mi^n ,4 Hun. 

... .. v. II I.. .-.ln,ml.ml ami nay al-. Ami lh.m- 

-I'- in a . 11)1 tnttr .(.v-lvunUnD-i. i-uthm «.ih n^rrl 
•nl-i.vv » ur r.|ui|Hi—nl. 


TU ll.'m-i //..-/ M //..tar 


Amrita* .J-n.ra r-m.il) ..lui.-l from It.lna ..ml 
nalt.lir lh..— array -AWm iu V\ -•I4I.SI.K. f*K —.«• turn 
lavr .d.jm.vl In H- btn lifr-linr" .. ilranipllvr of a- 
IWn.« Raul. IT-y i—ni .at il.ni ll- U<k..I ran prmilr 
mlaln |-v» I.- ...... n.|. for I linn- ar-r.i.U u .-l in.lu.tN.-, 

U- «... Il- I—av * -wit- f.K ... am<> ... ll- Ih hi ICv. il 
aiih lh. h... ,4 Italic.-.*, a.-I >-.ll..»i. I luma. .r, 
ll- no .1 mil amlinur fi* mm< Urn.' In I- a MIW of mii.olv 
furl-hina 

Aramline In Aiumci... in....|*»t n|«Tt »l-i |..| 

il.r It. a.1 La —n.iiH f, ll mil i..|uirv fridt. a)n.r in in numllia 
I.. Mr lain O.UM ll-. raaliYuk i.ihriol .,i Ui. M ... 
•Iu...n- -huqc ll- hn>. r lull >4 thr l.itlim.y. t Ml..-* 

..K.lm.i lh.. .mira-lr. Ah .41—ial ..iv.-y n.i-hn tnl I. Imo 
N wranl-v ail an .| Una.il-r si. lull, -I.,,.,.I muchly 
I.Vijut I......4 r*-l. »l nil • • ... llun.n m n>ul< lo 

I hua «N tl.. fntal, al.uo .1 half «.a all.«dy ..I In-iuu ..» 
1 -Knt. 1-rll. A n-aitl. Ll.v. too- >4 tlir illy Irn.l- 

1^— C'**l* »nr Iu.i-I «l ILnp...., ..f ul.iri. Mi.iMKI to 

|^.r»«i i.a- -•»* Hurt— :il.|.. in m.iv— «-ii ui.il.r il-.r...... 

l-.-.f iMnt.nc.r'1 m ll-rvnrvial-ni >4 lbn|UMi liitr 
r>i-Ktol ll.ll II -a- I—il.lt ilunnc I i4u.ii.rv In i.Hivr «i|o 
nmMr) il- tn'-t l-ulh .4 ll- InalJm- B —N nlirl. U.| 
uo-in.ul.tol il- »r 

li anabi Jilf-uli to drimnim !•«•** ii.url. »l tin- 
rnal.nal lun .In ..I> arrlml i.iHum IVHu|~ I *. «".i Inn- 
a ni.mll. a*-dll I- n -ofr Muiulr. It.it ..f tin- l<4nl. Il*m 
hflh- nay I- c-4,.. I'.i.i.Lin-nlallt. Ihm, l.v.'l— <lll- 
I—vilB- imi Ur lt.«i.| rui.i.n in—«il n- nw It. i. fl.hu. 

nl-tr .ahi civil.at • 4 kmUiim. i* |>nvii.u- ami »knr (In 
mtrmt r. «n..l .4 nnlimlo u rftwi 

t.. utilu. niTy avuiLIJr nmwy.ntrr, h.t-rV.V prin.ltitc, lit. 


o. / /we 





Hnw-T 

•Mtnwiwl ».l lm.IJ.-if m.lriuU In ll».» hwl 
hum la < .—nril) l«- •*.»«* 

III. nnti* .III. i 4 lira MU* » III. Jilli. nil* I KIVUM.H I I 
«|IIH'C -InilrBH- nutrriaJ. .-it -4 I lilhi III. I l>M«*l M . 1 .. 
A. .4 mul Xhnli. Ihrn mrtr im lo.. I In. U.itai-ni I#"... 
I I .III . IIHH 1 ll.i«l> J»l I.— of ItfMl. - .VI I.M- .4 IHHC .'J, 
SUHnnanf .ill l.l-VI Inna of liiiigora, I *'<l l..i.ll*. . -I 

5 .. 1 mmury. Air lnir-n-*rf. fur il>. |*-hi .1 1...1 

Kiiillil ...roly Ilf ii|ii|'iili In Iifi*. -nr 11 l.r k , mipn «-.. 
.4 Hiliui 


li'.rmon $ptu <y Slmlify 

V tin |»rn«l 4ra*a i».-ir ■ 1-n rhinalm ••maMbbi* -Ml 

I- "nil 11 Cumin -iuib/c i4l»n-4ir. t—.|.,|-r ..mi, ... 

II- ' 4lM«BW umI rlmrxlrr .4 .iirfi a .Im. l-.wn- 

1...1..-mli |*m4.iI hf.iM.MiM. i|| l* M l% afc. 
.• l-n.-in) ■ -ii|.|.-.I i.« 4 .4 i.l, l ... Up I* 

1.. 1.rl.*l llimiarUr. in |«..I.Mhi< an nl*'.*l in ll« - .If. 

.. .IU.H.U Al IC.nl... ...I (In .Ml l-*l- uf I In • n.r..n,. 

Ii'fi.iii. il milila>> iJnrur. i-.ni mil ImnH IW..I . 
illl.f In. imI will il.Mll.llm. I* —.-.l,.* i.» •!» .11.41 In 
.|. imy 1 In- Mu-«in —itlirrn oni*- If It* Ull.. .4ifi.ii*. 
...... nllmi—I. 0 - f.-n-T —iM iralm.ll) Him .-ml. - 

<4 Anhiltilnlmn hm«M *rr« ..II...... in il- i4 

" |.ln..i ii..u- 11 - iil nil Stalli.pa .1 ll-* —ill. in iilUrll fl*,..« 

III. lUruiinn .4 Il.-I..*, 1 In M.nl-n. ..Klrarln. .. .«.* 

f..m. Uni-k n.. rirMlul —| 1 | n— I l«V« I* l> 

11.. |..rl .4 \-lrakl.uB -1 ll-- I ii-|'„u m . -I... r.,-.." 

nnil'.l Miliiln III. I fn*M ll- 1 . .1 .4 |(.. ...i|4 

f... I,nl naiiulal-Kil null- mine •!» I'llMn ?•> 
Iln'H. 

II 


Si. wit 

Mil—igli ll) mm ll- cnini'l |a ilit In ll-'l 'innna. -i»l. hi 
All*. V A. III .1 nntaiH alrav- »» (ailm)- IM I.l I- anlM* 
(•.ii.l in.iil ll. Im-i — -«ml -i-t *n \l»* I .iiil.rniii.ir, 
mmw ml III Aft r. 4 ni.Klil.l.M. I-It... I ImI u Mill 14 ln«l» — 
o.«i e».-im.nl Jmi. .i.liUl lira d-C....mt..m.v I.<>*.>!■ 
• I —1 main rfl.-l .A. M«m. a III, .-.I* „ l-.blii* ill nr t. In 
ll. .mill Null . ~n*,ilI—in" rail.Ail nl llmuel.l ilin-i 

ll.Iu.-l m ll.' *i«) 1 B-.I f«l«n M W»nr -»il|i 
•nml •..*■« Il.r Al.l - S -r.M.I, .|« "l,lv |M|. Ill .. 


*MW••• II" JfBfl-At 

11 - ra n ConraH f.—l 1 * 1 * 1 — .rt.rU*. \|-.l «l mini..-,I 
i».liir«mo»«4 a l—<• .-*n. f-r .m in Im a J nml <u« al 
|« |> 1 ..nl hi ii- ami IT |%4 nail 11 , fill* ami 

.*L |V* B»*im»l n wmmm , ••** f wmlrr* .ml U,* .<« 

i-«M «»4i*t-. II- ml. -ra.' f—|..rlM«li4) .milii Ilian 

• •••NCr IA* «m hrw*» ».-k.r., Imhw, |Ib m-.lur 

-a* 14m iIa- *••-<*! a. «*-■?- mill lU 11 ll.ul ll-'ll 
fa*.-ml |Bum.ai la-ran- Mill i.—v mini..I Mnrairi.ll> 
iWm raa rai— .4 —1—« k. 1—*»*> an 4a« 

i* ll.n in ifa.lwl nmlmg . a*<£.-■> • '-ll (•- annual (.Ml 
.. A .1-1 mi ll" Hiarwm ><l aifi.|iui> ) 

Mil.c.rl. llaw ... hIu.*IIi U ,1 i„ ,eiil.»|i- 

..M,«rvlM..| (m * 1 * .4 0- .-Ill- 

•Im* ws.rr.1* | .-Ilf* ii>.%t*-im> In- l-.|. On ll"- In 1 irf 
a .IibI* |-.|.'i..| ii. ll- |>..m- i.h* Ik)la- <• <4 III, I .null 
n-im a I W 1 a. ll -|i|a.ra Ifi.i llr ilminim 1-4 nlli.-f i. 
OOb-.I nlmtlMi in ll- faal la.Ii.M. hi ll- ..limit -lu|i 
*. • 'I4-In.it Ii4y -Hi 1U> - Imr ,-*m f. lal* «ial -ll 
10 nl-.Ii 11 " 1 -.im" |.min«i 1 . (i-ni-il. 11 * n*l. 1 HhII-i 

• I HUM Va* I fin ll* -.MB ll.«l ll*ll' ilW Inlol 

ir, 



n 
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»!*•»» 

mm H-4N *»*ti iH|Mfew«iM>. WII- 

Urn H.p t i(i(i j tan DM? 13 l i-N f»l. <mI 4mM U Ji- 
1.1. « In I|M> («»>(■• I-HIU4 I rwv»>- II,.I 

VM • tm I —.. nlHK mlvln. HM 

. i| ivi,i u< i«-.i Him ym •**»»• •»- i-u 

1, H u m— 
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•' HU", k|»I f—l raliun* in unorru|*n| Kwnn. 
i ttl.ui H.itM... i.V llu nHkmilMKd f.-nb milk'll nui 

• .-.iMIik 4i* Millklrnl III |irnttik Kr.-nrk «|ulta milk 
i< mmi .‘ill |v, ixii il,..r rnb.'r n<|mn rn. nl* 

i ltfi .>M«* an* itiIHiiwiI u» mi |. i,.-iii ,.f ||— |n .u 

1 .. ••*>• **• I- »•• *»« u'i.1 M'*i. m Xt |-t..i.i 

.» ilHI.'lm* In rokiflr* prMni- ral*tuni, ami ir*m, **.» 
Him Iniiiki f ...•r-|-.i„li..*| ) h«. * r k n •l**l > «n<«4- 
i ituiniMi , «)■ ■■• m il- llui ?mu til ||miw |>iii»Muw. 
milii», ill n| An»• i ,il*mr 1 . |m.|ii*i. •rlbmt* |,l.)*,i*»l anil 
til r>-<ill- Iiilkimiij; |wn|mir<l •frk'irftry .4 nrlam 
"j *•“'•!* •«» IM) »»,•»• h M k» Ml 
H ,1 n>'i*|nnrr in iliwti. iii>ii ,.,i>ii iin hI'iim- .4 it,© •ini- 
»ra. •»...*« .4 l.—m ifci.t.1 .^4 .(.I.,.•! 
"B » f """"'I* " • uk»i* U-llink-, mill * So. .4 h-i*. 

•'•’I in Mr nri nr •iiiil, r ~n I, rmwliika** 

- 

>11 1 l« *, .i..i • 

•il Ui In hi ‘III. .imifliM -cn lint-nl, *kifh4uilnl Ika 
I. • l«-il* «l Iin*—* ■ Hir|ilim a” ||l bulk in ■ iiihmI ami MM* 

• I 1***1 • In rutting ..IT wtarkria fn*n« il-ir ••i|.|il> 

I uiiki * «nJn*. • riialnl mitlun |kr mr 

1 . In* in- ii I il- Inrun.| B .rino* M ll» Wkj* 

‘ ' ' • .. ; .I" llr.^ f...| ill *lr •' •■llM>" 

"|i* 1 H|i III •timllur lllriil Ihiffu*. Ikry hiiiHt iiHTiiilnl 
M*.*|i«b Innk krttmra i|r|wrtiMrnU A.Mii—w.l ••mr- 
r.4.ili.i1 mU i, nil it, *1 furll—r Iktu.it* nH|tihilM» 

.I""* •‘•■(rl. m imrnml )tgr-wnaiVprmA m l 

<1. il i nl l.ii-r (nr , |,r C , .!,**• ,4 >U (...bluff*. 

I .... I* . *«b ml. h.~ NwibU. A,h. 

. ." l*ivW*.n rr\nU ili.it mi,.,,!..- rvmatn- 

1,1,1 • ... liutr lam •iidirii *■■ l«, li.lwiv m,iliri- 

■ .Ml. l, e*l Mtkni l>**rb •ffrrlivi* 'luring ihr ni*t ymr 


N- m,ml Mull,i 

It- 'iciiiliiMi llua mii.i*ii*iB •*-ti4ii tun mini' 
ll.l—ICk It- HU.k Ma.Lil 11—» k»k *• Honk* Ml> I* 
II- naif- «lit,a, .4 lima,*). t. ill .,,.1 nKI*l|it ail.nilii-ll.il.m. 

•'» H- |M*I- ifaaI*.'•• ,4 Ha laltlii*. Ik. Ill-I*,. ill,ffil 
inafk-tlna *•'»•»,la- M.-lik* *— imiiiim- anil tin ruml |.w» 
.In..*. I-.*** n-m—.alJ) mill l.il 11 . i ..( Il- f|.| 

.4 Il-I lufailalMn a, |miIi..iW U-* l.rp* mtv ,4 ml«n 

Tk. I*»ln.| . J ib alms.. ,4 I|- MI-Mill* >).|i«« 

lt»X I* HKl Mi |«.ri IWM III *t . * in I *. ,, l, 

(■aal iJtr.ll ml-, .M|R.»ln| ll.il ||i |fnil-,* a- a 1*1-4.* I I 
inill-iai !••••• ,4 mla*ml 1,-1 la« i, ,li*i*li,| (,"|iin|a r” IIN 

I.V II- III., k M Ilk. I fr.iial, II. ..-I- ..ml I la* 

.4 mailirfili 1-ia.a ntnl. Mm n\n.lii.g !■ il- fn.'i 
lk.il »*l*.*•.. Ill •ii!>.*rl|im<l I In*in mif, ■**■«■ Ir rift 1,1 
A*-*l I'M.' • «,„ *l--iel. -ml)-- M.liral*> .j.-rl* Ilnl 
|4»* mi.nl,| Inn I.mi a>k>|Uilr ,1 «•*—i-ai*,.f>«,„i Inal l-«i, 

I.. .1 11- l-if.i.riii.c i4 il- i«..f. 

war 

I Ilf llnm* ml-x* IK«*I (...l-liiff- M HI.-4 onjll*, |la-fi* !• 

IiUI) I-- link* trail ,-*m (nan .iiri .,—1 (in.lurlina. »* 
I*j*i until —i'li in*.' -« i-.mm minMtimHiS ikTUia- nml 
lla* mlimmc •»-n-„ i- nu.k* i-flirim* In ,•-* ii|unnai >4 * 
natH«l«tii nl—tMT. It-*-- fm-ui-. (nrllriilail* II,.* ln*l. 

|or*nil **..|i*i.***..« r*i in *1- (*•»! pMlkn .4 km* 
•iw>—a* ml.HI luranai sna.|i> n*4i mi4i iu*m (...I nii|»ui 
••rrrrm in..lr (M irf.U. i- VH*v » r.m. 

l.'Miay .l/i. .SJnmflk in It, U/il.nrmiiiiia 
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that between 1500 and 3000 people were starving to death 
daily in Leningrad gives, if correct, some indication of the 
extent of civilian suffering in Russia’s heleaguerrd cities. 
Furthermore, according to Soviet sources, Dningntd has 
recently undergone a three-day air attack by the Luftwaffe. 

Conciliation on the Diplomatic Front 
Diplomatic dispatch** last week suggrsted that tin* Soviet 
foreign office was beginning to abandon its characteristic 
attitude of reserve toward neutral and even Allied powers. 
I rom Ankara came t»i«* rc|>nrt that the advance guard of the 
■MW Polish soldiers whom Russia is sending to the Middle 
F ,| «t for training, had arrived at Jerusalem. Furthermore. 
Ruwo-Turkiah tension over the trial of those acctaied in the 
Iwunbuig attempt on German Ambassador Von Pa|-n appear* 
to have nl>ateal. Soviet officials liave evidently been some¬ 
what surprised at the furor that certain tactic^ remarks on 
their |girt have aroused in the Turkish capital. And it now 
appram that the Turkish foreign minister himself has ad¬ 
mitted m private that the judges in i»m* case were not being 
entirely fair to the defendants. 

Kussia, Bulgaria, and Boland 

The Soviets also appear to Is* making efforts to undermine 
whatever aid Bulgaria has promised to give the Naais on 
the Eastern Front. A 7V*» dispatch from Geneva suggi-st* 
that despite the "Hitlcrization" of the country ami the 
suppression of all opposition by the new Bulgarian cabinet, 
there ,, still danger of a popular uprising against active 
Bulgarian p»rt.ci|«tion in the war. The Bulgarian peo,>le. 
Hi* dispatch concludes. are detennined to resist the attempt 
to convert them into cannon fodder for Hitler. Nothing has 
diminished their hatred for "Bulganan traitors ami their 
Berlin masters." 

The remaining thorny b* U e in Russian foreign policy- 
that of the post-war status of the three small Baltic States - 


is also being currently discussed with the British, and may 
be nearing a solution. 

Modest Victory for the Left in Argentina 
In Argentina the Radical and Socialist members of the 
Cliamber of Deputies, whose combined vote gives them a 
dim majority, succeeded in uniting their forces to reelect Dr. 

LuLs Cantilo, a Radical, to the presidency of the Cham¬ 
ber. This was the first test of the use the Socialists would 
make in the new Parliament of their balance of |x>wer posi¬ 
tion. and indicates that Acting President Castillo may have 
strong ('handier opposition. Some observers predict that 
in such u rase Castillo may find some pretext to dissolve 
Parliament and make the semi-dictatorship of the conserva¬ 
tive National Democratic Party complete. In the Senate, 
where the conservatives have unchallenged control, Dr. 
Robustuno Pftlr6n Costas was reflected president. 

Paraguay's Liberal Party Dissolved 

The dissolution of Paraguay ■oiice-doniinant Liberal Party, 
announced by the government on April 2.'», makes legal a 
situation which lias e\i*t«*d in fart for some time. Since 
assuming office in September 1040, President Morinigu has 
systematically ousted Ijbcral officials and hius exiled or im¬ 
prisoned the party’s leaders, thereby effectively eliminating 
it from the political scene. There have licen r»*ccnt indica¬ 
tions that politirnl exiles have been active (The War 
This Week, March 19 20. p. 19). The dissolution decree, 
which probably reflects that renewed activity, makes no 
essential change in tlie military’ dictatorship, which has 
methodically suppress*! all opposition. 

\a:i Propaganda of Confusion in ImIiii America 
The Nazis continue to spread the propaganda of confusion 
in Latin America, aiming to paralyze the opposition through 
conflicting and disturbing rumors and reports. When, for 
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instance, ten advanced training planes destined for Brazil 
made a forced landing on the Orinoco Delta, the newspapers 
in Rio de Janeiro the next day carried the story that three of 
the B 25's then being sent from the United States to Brazil 
had cracked up also -a story which had no foundation in fact 
but which was widely believed. 

Another blow was struck at hemisphere solidarity by an 
apparent agreement on the part of the Axis to’respect 
Argentine shipping if Argentina remains neutral. The exist- 
ence of such an agreement is reflected in secret instructions 
issued by the Argentine government to ship owners on how 
to mark and light their vessels and what routes to follow. 

During the past week the Nazis have been making stren¬ 
uous efforts to reestablish radio communications with Latin 
Whon certain Brasilian stations were raided 
(The Bar 77.,* Week, March 26-April 2. 1942, pp. 17-18), 
the Germans lost the channel through which connection was 
nuuntoined between Berlin and the espionage system <>f the 

" Tn ’i" . ,‘f nWp , ‘ NhW mea “W* f rom several stations 
in Chile indicate that a new connection is in the process of 
»*<«ng apt up from the latter country. The Germans are 
calling for the plans of "our invasion" of northwest Africa. 

Quebec Votes "So" 

(, “ n »dn’s voters, by a two to one majority, have signified 
th.-ir willingness to release Prime Minister MacKenzie King’s 
government from its previous promises never to introduce 
conscription for overseas service. This result had been 
anticipated but ,t had been hope,] that the negative vote in 
iuebec would lx- considerably less than the actual 72 ,x*r cent 
which the returns show. Ineffect, French Canada as a whole 
votixl against releasing the government from its anti-conscrip- 
The 28 P° r cc,lt °f ^e Quebec population who 
JZZ. YPS ^re Probably confined largely to the English 
• xak.ng groups who constitute 20 percent of the whole and 
to the small number of French Canadians in urban centers 
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like Montreal whose constant contact with English speaking 
Canadians makes them more tolerant of other points of view. 
As a result of the vote. Quebec is now pitted agaiast the rest 
of the Dominion. Instead of unifying the country, the 
plebiscite reveals more clearly than before that many of its 
sons will bo forced unwillingly to sene overseas, and that 
an ultra loyalist Ontario is convinced that French Canada is 
trying to sabotage the war effort. 

The position of Prime Minister King has been made very 
difficult by the plebiscite result. The main objective of his 
political career has been the maintenance of nutional unity, 
and according to one informed observer, it is not exjiected 
that he would further confuse the political situation at the 
present time by resigning. Nevertheless, by the vote of 
April 27, the Queltec members of the Federal Parliament, 
who by a great majority supixirted the government, have 
been repudiated by their own constituents. Mr. King, a 
master of political maneuver, must find his way out of this 
predicament, |x»*,ibly by means of a general election, in 
which his talent for persuading French Canadians might lx* 
more fully exercised than it was in the plebiscite campaign. 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 


Following the recent accession of Laval, the British seized 
the initiative and struck Tuesday at Vichy-held Madagascar. 
With j>arachutists and commandos reported in the van of the 
attack, the British have captured the principal base at Diego 
Suarez and threaten the early conquest of the island, aiming 
above all to safeguard it against potential future use by the 
Axis. At the other end of the Indian Ocean the Japanese 
were fully capitalizing the successor of their newest offensive 
in Burma. With Lashio and Mandalay in their hands, they 
drove fresh spearheads northeast along the Burma Hoad, 
north toward Bhamo, and northwest toward India, and had 
virtually isolated China from all but air supply. To the 
southeast, developments in Melanesia clearly indicated the 
imminence of some further advance in the Solomon Islands 
and suggested that an even wider offensive in the Coral Sea 
area may be in the making. 

In the west, German precautions in France and the Low 
Countries appeared to reflect no substantial anxiety concern¬ 
ing a "second front,” despite the widespread publicity given 
the latter |>ossibility in the press of the democracies. On the 
eastern front the Soviets continued to win victories by com¬ 
munique, but American military observers were inclined to 
discount these successes and to believe that the Germans are 
actually in the process of ironing out salients created by earlier 
Russian drives. 
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The lirxtxsh Seize Ihe Initiative in Madagascar 

The British expedition against Diego Suarez, following 
President Roosevelt’s prediction of measures to prevent 
further Axis use of French territory in any part of the world, 
emphasized again the determination of the United Nations 
to seize the initiative from their opponents. Threats of a 
Japanese move on Madagascar have been in the air since the 
fall of Singapore, and measures to forestall it were under¬ 
taken even before the Vichy visit of Admirals Abe and 
Nomura accentuated the danger, according to press reports. 

The attacking forces struck directly for Madagascar's 
strongest fortified point—a naval base and military area, 
with a considerable garrison even in normal times. Geo¬ 
graphically this northern tip of the island is practically iso¬ 
lated, save for a single none-too-ad equate road down to 
Majunga, and thence inland to Tananarive, the capital. But 
capitulation of Diego Suarez would probably entail the col¬ 
lapse of resistance elsewhere and open the way for rapid 
penetration of the whole colony. The few thousand ill- 
equipped native and French troops can hardly resist long, 
and the possibilities of Japanese aid appear remote. Fifth 
column activities present no serious threat. The natives are 
unarmed, and disinclined to guerrilla fighting; the bulk of 
the 25,000 French residents are friendly; no serious inter¬ 
ference will be offered by seventy Italians, five Germans, and 
two ‘problematical” Japanese—a hotel keeper and his wife. 

Advantages of Holding Madagascar 

Ihe United Nations would gain decided advantages from 
a conquered and strongly held Madagascar. Most impor¬ 
tant the danger of hostile use of the island would be removed; 
a critical threat to troops and supplies routed via the Cape of 
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Good Hope to the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, India and 
Australia would be neutralized. 

Furthermore, the United Nations would possess a new- 
strategic springboard, well situated in relation to the Middle 
and Far Eastern theatres of combat as a point of support for 
convoys, a base for submarines and destroyer patrols (the 
dry-dock at Diego Suarez can accommodate 10,(XXMon 
cruisers), and a vantage point for aerial surveillance of the 
southern Indian Ocean and southeast Africa. Madagascar 
normally exports large quantities of agricultural and mineral 
products, particularly beef, coffee, graphite and mica. It Is 
understood that she now- has substantial accumulations of 
these products which will be available for the common effort 
as fast as ships can be found to carry them. 

Difficulties of Occupation 

Considerable local difficulties face a power which assumes 
responsibility for Madagascar by military occupation. These 
are not lessened by the publicly expressed determination to 
respect the status of the colony as French territory, ulti¬ 
mately to be restored to France. The chiefs of the adminis¬ 
tration are strongly collaborationist, and probably cannot 
be left in office. The economic situation is very bad, owing 
to shipping losses and the effects of eighteen months of 
British blockade. Trade has practically ceased, and there 
are acute shortages of all kinds of manufactured goods, con¬ 
struction materials, petroleum products, medicines, wheat 
flour, and condensed milk. Health conditions present a 
third major problem for an occupying force. Malaria is 
prevalent over the whole island, tuberculosis and syphilis 
are very widespread, and the microscopic jigger flea, which 
burrows under the toenail to lay its eggs, could by itself 
cripple an incautious army. # 
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Potential Danger of a Break With Vichy 
A larger peril is that the Vichy government might be 
drawn into full Axis belligerency, especially in the event of 
protracted fighting. If the occupation is completed by land¬ 
ing troops on Madagascar’s insular dependencies in the Indian 
Ocean and the Mozambique Channel, not to mention the 
nearby independent colony of Reunion, the number of pos¬ 
sible grievances will be multiplied. It is clear, however, that 
tho United Nations face the chances of a break with open 
eyes. The United States has declared that it will not hesitate 
to send troops or ships to Madagascar, should such action be 
desirable in the common cause, and that it will regard any 
warlike act against either Great Britain or the United States 
as an attack upon the United Nations as a whole. War with 
one power means war with all. Laval has chosen to place a 
minimal interpretation on this formula, and to regard local 
resistance in Madagascar as falling outside the category of 
“warlike acts.” Meanwhile it is reported that tho British 
did not consult the Free French in advance and that General 
de Gaulle’s headquarters have evinced notable chagrin and 
disappointment in this connection. 

Defeat in Burma 

The Japanese are moving swiftly to rout the last Allied 
resistance in Burma. Chinese and British forces, defeated 
and separated, are retreating on three fronts—toward India, 
toward northern Burma, and into China itself. Imperial 
Headquarters at Tokyo claims also the capture of the air¬ 
field at Akyab on the western Burmese coast, only 300 air¬ 
line miles from Calcutta, but the British have offered no 
confirmation. This denouement of the Burmese campaign, 
which has now developed new threats to both China and 
India, has led Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek once again 
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to warn his people of the difficulties which lie ahead and of 
the possibility of further prolongation of the war. 

In the Burmese campaign the Japanese appear to have taken 
brilliant advantage not only of superior forces and equipment, 
but also of native aid. Fifth columnists captured Lashio some 
hours prior to the actual occupation of the town by Japanese 
forces, according to reliable advices received here. Four 
Thai divisions are said to have participated with the Japanese 
in the attack, and native Burmese were active against tho 
Allies throughout the campaign. In addition to tho Thai 
divisions, eight Japanese divisions and two motorized regi¬ 
ments arc estimated to be in action on the Burmese front, 
supported by some 400 planes. Upwards of 250 light and 
medium tanks also are said to be in use. 

The Adiance on China 

The strongest Japanese drive appears to be along the Burma 
road, where the invaders are reported to have reached and 
passed Wanting, which lies beyond the Chinese border in 
Yunnan Province. The nature of this threat to China is 
difficult to evaluate, but it hardly seems likely that the 
Japanese can extend their operations far into China at present. 
Beyond Wanting, the terrain becomes very difficult, and the 
Burma road climbs over rugged country to elevations as 
high as 8,430 feet. Various Chinese in Washington seem to 
be convinced that southwest China is not the danger spot 
for a Japanese offensive. The real threat, they say, still 
lies in the Yangtze valley area of central China, and particu¬ 
larly in the region of Changsha, which the Japanese have 
already three times assaulted. 

The Japanese may intend, however, to proceed as far as 
Lungling. Their objectives here would be two: the sub¬ 
stantial isolation of China and destruction of lend-lease sup- 
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plies cached along the Burma road. Although depot facili¬ 
ties between Lashio and Kunming are poor, the Chinese 
apparently have transferred some supplies from Lashio to 
this region. 

The Isolation of China 

At Lungling, about 20 miles southwest of the point where 
the Burma road crosses the Salween River, there is a junction 
with a route northward to Myitkyina, thence to Fort Herts, 
from which a road is now being built over the mountains to 
I-edo in Assam. Japanese capture of Lungling would put 
an end even to the faint hope of supplying China over this 
new route to the Burma road. 

Another supply route, known as the India road, is said to 
be under construction. Starting at Ledo, it uses the route to 
Fort Hertz, then runs due east to Sichang in China and from 
there another 600 miles to Chungking. News despatches 
from Chungking say that "350.000 laborers" are now working 
on this road. But it crosses very difficult terrain and several 
high passes, including one of more than 13,000 feet. It is 
estimated that at best this road could not be completed for 
at least two years. 

The most effective method of implementing President 
Roosevelt’s recent promise to maintain aid to China appears, 
therefore, to depend upon the further development of a 
traffic in airborne goods. Japanese air bases in northern 
Burma might also make this difficult. But the fact that, 
before the fall of Hongkong, a regular air freight service was 
maintained over Japanese occupied territory between Hong¬ 
kong and Chungking indicates that freight service of this 
kind is at least possible. 


Withdrawal to India 

A third Japanese drive is directed against British and 
Indian troops retreating along the Chindwin River toward 
Kalewa. From Kalewa there is a trail acroas the great 
Arakan Yoma range to Chittagong in India. The Japanese 
are reported to be moving up the Chindwin River in barges. 
Whether they would attempt to follow the retreating Allied 
forces across the Arakan Yoma range is again open to ques¬ 
tion. But these mountains, formerly thought to be impass¬ 
able for armies, are probably no more so than those which 
lie between eastern Burma and Thailand, and over which the 
Japanese have moved their tanks to capture Lashio. Refugees 
from Burma, of whom there arc reported to be some 80,(KM), 
have been filtering into India over the mountains at the rate 
of a thousand or more a day for the past several weeks. It is 
difficult to believe that Japanese troops could not do the same. 

It must also be borne in mind, however, that the region on 
the windward side of these mountains is one of the rainiest in 
the world during the monsoon season now approaching. At 
Cherra Punji in India, some 200-odd miles north of Chitta¬ 
gong, the rainfall sometimes reaches 425 inches a year—with 
one exception, the heaviest in the world. 

The Japanese Move Forward in Melanesia 

Current Japanese naval and air activity in the Carolines 
and Melanesia now suggests the beginning of a forward move¬ 
ment in the Solomon Islands, with an offensive on a large scale 
in the Coral Sea area not to be excluded. Since the with¬ 
drawal of their naval concentration from the Bay of Bengal 
in mid-April, the Japanese have shifted the focus of their naval 
activities to the Southern Mandates—New Britain area. It 
is believed that most of the heavy units returning from the 
Indian Ocean proceeded to home waters for overhaul and 
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repairs. But at least two heavy cruisers, supported by de¬ 
stroyers and submarines and later reinforced by the new air¬ 
craft carrier Ryukaku, sailed to the vicinity of Truk in the 
Carolines. An attempt to occupy Tulagi Harbor in the 
Solomons, which continues to be the object of Japanese 
bombing attacks, is looked upon as imminent. 

The Japanese may soon be able to reinforce their troops 
in this area from units released by the fall of the forts in 
Manila bay. After a pounding from Japanese heavy artil¬ 
lery, firing from the heights of Bataan, Corregidor’s defenses 
have given way, and this key fort has finally fallen. Terms 
for the surrender of other forts in the bay are being arranged. 
Resistance apparently is continuing, however, on Mindanao, 
Cebu, and Panay and even in Northern Luzon, coming 
chiefly from small, scattered units and guerrillas. How far 
the Japanese intend to mop up in the Philippines at this 
time is a matter of conjecture. 

Reconnaissance in New Guinea 

In the Markham Valley of Northeast New Guinea, where 
their troops were flooded out several weeks ago by heavy 
rains, the Japanese have again penetrated inland. Observ¬ 
ers on the scene, however, apparently do not anticipate an 
immediate attack on Port Moresby overland via the Mark¬ 
ham Valley, but suggest rather that the Japanese are seeking 
to disperse their airfields. Numerous commercial fields 
exist inland, which in peacetime were used for air transport 
to the New Guinea gold fields. 

The anxiety of the Japanese, reflected in their search for 
dispersal fields, is well grounded. On two successive days, 
April 29 and 30, Allied fliers were able to bomb and machine 
gun Japanese aircraft lined up on the ground at Lae, destroy¬ 
ing or damaging some 50 planes. 


Russo-Japanese Relations Improvef 

Japanese relations with Russia are improving, while those 
with Germany are getting worse, in the opinion of the French 
ambassador in Tokyo, whose views are to be received with 
some reserve since in mid-March he regarded a Japanese 
attack on Siberia as imminent (The War This Week, March 
10 26, pp. 6-7). Although the extreme militarists still favor 
war and the betterment in relations may even be a Japanese 
ruse to deceive the Russians, the ambassador thinks that 
cooler heads in Japan will restrain the others until the results 
of the expected German offensive against Russia become 
apparent. 

The following may be straws in the wind: General Tatc- 
kawa, ex-ambassador to Russia, has made remarks implying 
praise of Russia’s war effort, and the Japanese government 
again permits and even encourages its officials to truvel by 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Moreover, there .were no indi¬ 
cations of military movements on either side, of the Man¬ 
churian frontier during the past week. A Japanese warning 
to the Soviets that additional landings of American bombers 
in Sil>eria would endanger Russo-Japnnese relations was to be 
expected in the circumstances. 

Son-violence in India 

On May 2 the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, by a vote of 176 to 4, adopted a measure calling 
for non-violent non-cooperation as the means of resisting a 
possible Japanese invasion. The motion precludes any sup¬ 
port of the British program of military resistance, although 
the Congress states that it will put no hindrance in the way 
of that program. It was at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi 
that the Congress acted—Gandhi, who less than two weeks 
before had protested against the growing American military 
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strength in India. The motion represents, for the present 
at least, the return of Gandhi to leadership, and the tem¬ 
porary eclipse of Nehru. 

The Cripps mission had left the Congress a prey to internal 
dissension. Nehru and Azad, president of the Congress, 
favored full resistance to Japan. Ilajago|»alachariar, right- 
wing leader from Madras, while also favoring active resist¬ 
ance, differed from the other Congress leaders in wishing to 
collaborate with the Moslem League by establishing separate 
Hindu and Moslem states. His resignation from the Con¬ 
gress preceded by a few days the vote in favor of non-violence. 

The Philosophy of Non-Violence 

Non-violent non-cooperation is a technique of revolt 
developed by Gandhi in South Africa before the First World 
War. He took it to India in 1919 to use against the British, 
and it was the weapon of his widespread campaign during 
1919-1922. Its philosophy Is epitomized in the word 
salyagraha— somewhat loosely translated by Gandhi as “soul 
force.” Literally it means “stubborn insistence ( agraha) 
upon the truth ( satya ).” Truth, in Gandhi's view, as in that 
of traditional Hinduism, Is a metaphysical force, with absolute 
value, which can operate to produce concrete results in the 
physical world. A true cause, promoted by sincere advocates, 
themselves strictly devoted to truth in every respect, cannot 
fail. Ethically, truth abhors the injury of living creatures: 
it is the antithesis of violence. 

In the case of modem India, Britain as ita sovereign has 
apiwared to Gandhi to represent untruth, to be “satanic": 
Britain took anil enslaved the country; it holds India by 
violence. For this reason, Gandhi has "felt himself called on 
to lead a movement to drive out the British by non-violence. 
For the same reason, he opposed Motive cooperation in the 
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present war. and withdrew from the leadership of the Con¬ 
gress when the latter offered in the summer of 1940 to support 
the British war effort. Convinced that the Japanese, as 
military aggressors, are the agents of evil, Gandhi now has 
induced the Congress to oppose them also with satyagmha. 

Non-Violence in Action 

The action of the Working Committee is not pro-Japanese. 
Neither does it imply merely passive resistance. It may 
mean such active forms of opposition as refusal to man the 
railways, abandonment of city services, mass demonstrations 
against taxes—all efforts to wear down the endurance of the 
aggressors. Its success is far from certain, but the only 
other way of mobilizing the civilian population seems to be 
guerrilla warfare, and for this the people have no training. 

Fresh Speculation on Laval 

An element of mystery continues to surround the in¬ 
tentions of Pierre Laval. General dc Gaulle believes that 
he may for the present lull the French |>eople into a false 
sense of security (apathetic reactions to Laval's return to 
power have been reported in various French circles). The 
General also believes that later Laval will perhaps place the 
French fleet indirectly at the service of the Axis in operations 
against Syria. 

In this same connection, another observer points out that 
the cabinet is filled with second rate men (sec Appendix I) 
and is really to be viewed as a half-way house on the road to 
full collalmration. These second raters, some of them friends 
of Pdtain, have been chosen as a transitional cloak under 
which Laval can act while he is establishing full control in 
France. Meanwhile the Germans will make concessions to 
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Laval only as he demonstrates that he is their man, accord¬ 
ing to this argument, and they may then drop him in turn 
when he has served their purpose. 

Various sources now picture Laval's appointment as a 
grudging pis aller on the part of Pdtain: if the Marshal had 
refused to yield, Hitler threatened to install a Gauleiter in 
France and to institute military control (and perhaps total 
occupation) of the unoccupied lone. In any event the 
Marshal recently defended the appointment by declaring 
that, although Laval was somewhat more favorable to the 
Germans than he (Wtain), the new premier would give no 
military aid to the Nazis. 

German A nxiety in the Weetf 

On the eve of Hitler's expected offensive in the east, various 
developments and reports reveal German anxiety concerning 
the military position in the west, according to some observers. 
It is widely believed that the Nazis sought in the creation of 
the I.aval regime security in their rear. The popular demand 
in Britain for a "second front” and the recent conversations 
of high Allied strategists arc believed in some quarters to be 
the source of uneasiness in German counsels. An uncon¬ 
firmed report has Field Marshal von Rundstedt appointed 
commander of the German Army of Occupation in the west, 
and it is insisted that Hitler would scarcely waste Von 
Rundstedt's talents on an inactive front. 

On the other hand, the present German military position in 
the west, as indicated by the accompanying map, suggests no 
great anxiety, either in terms of number or disposition of 
ground troops or of aircraft. Some ten divisions hold the 
coastal defense zone from the Gulf of St. Malo to Iille. Three 
further divisions are stationed in the Low Countries. Alto¬ 
gether in occupied France and the Low Countries there are 


some 30 divisions (one armored). The strength of each 
division is estimated to be considerably less than that of divi¬ 
sions operating on the Kastom Front, where more overhead 
troops are required, so that the total of the 30 divisions may 
not be more than 375,000 men. Some observers, moreover, 
believe that the total number of divisions may l»e 27 rather 
than 30, but with an additional armored division in training 
in die vicinity of Paris. 

The Factor of Rapid Reinforcement 

The current situation could change almost overnight, 
however, since it is estimated that ground reinforcements 
leaving central Germany could be set down on the French 
coast within 72 hours. With adequate bases and facilities 
(which they are believed to |x>ssess), and assuming the 
availability of operational units in central Germany and 
elsewhere, the Germans could probably double their air 
force in 24 hours, according to military observers. 

Troops stationed, near Cherbourg have been observed 
recently undergoing intensive training to resist possible 
landings, and preparations for defense along the entire 
French coast continue. But there is no evidence of new 
Nazi invasion plans against the British Isles, and certain 
American observers believe that Germany will be content 
for the present to maintain a strong defensive position. 
This view is perhaps confirmed by a rc|>ort that Rhine 
barges, previously requisitioned and adapted for use in an 
invasion, are being returned to their Dutch owners. 

However confident the Germans may be about the situa¬ 
tion in the west, it is not true that they are using only third 
rate troops to garrison their defenses in that area. It is a 
fact that the troops include older men and that they are not 
the best in the German Army. But they arc veteran fighters 
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with battle experience gained in the present war, and the 
divisions include a considerable leavening of younger men. 
Reports that these troops are of a distinctly inferior quality 
may arise in some instances from contacts not with regular 
units but with Ixmdeschiitzen. These troops are veterans of 
the First World War, and the Germans are using about 20 
battalions of them in France, primarily for guard duty in 
the interior. 


Libyan Alternatives 

In the Western Desert observers point out that a shortage of 
artillery and anti-tank equipment may force Marshal Rommel 
to postpone until autumn any planned offensive. As the 
hot summer months approach, the problem of water and 
of reasonably comfortable bivouacs may well be the chief 
consideration in the Libyan theater. Apparently Rommel’s 
present positions at Jebel el Achdar are hilly, comparatively 
well watered, and much cooler than those of the British. 

Yet an Axis attack is not entirely out of the question. 
The virtual neutralization of Malta has permitted far more 
Axis convoys to get through to Tripoli than was the case 
last autumn and winter. Considerable reinforcement of 
Marshal Rommel’s army is, then, theoretically possible. 
The extent of this reinforcement will largely depend on how- 
much armored equipment the Nazis think they can spare 
from the Russian front. 

Were Rommel to receive such additional strength, he could 
probably take the offensive at any time this summer. Highly 
competent observers suggest that even in the most intense 
heat mechanized warfare is possible on the Libyan front. 
The windy season, which lasts for a two-month period some¬ 
time between April and June, even offers certain advantages: 
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dust storms lasting five or six days are useful for concealing 
secret maneuvers from the enemy. 

The Germans Straighten Their Line 

A Nazi effort to wi|>e out the chief salients established by 
the Soviets last winter thereby straightening the German lines 
in preparation for concerted offensive action—has character¬ 
ized recent operations on the Russian front, according to well- 
informed American military opinion. Of the three great 
Soviet salients, the Nazis have doubtless already eliminated 
the one farthest south, toward Dnepropetrovsk. After two 
weeks of German claims, the Russians have finally admitted 
fighting around Izum, far to the east of their extreme penetra¬ 
tion last winter. 

The middle salient, below Smolensk, where Soviet parties 
last February pushed as far as Dorogobuzh, may also have 
disappeared. Here the Nazis claim to be in Sukhinichi, 
effectually pinching off the area of Russian advance, but this 
claim still awaits Soviet confirmation. The final salient, the 
northern one around Staraya Russa, may still be intact. It 
is of some significance, however, that the Russians have now 
admitted for the first time that the Germans are occupying a 
number of towns south and east of Leningrad. 

As the Nazi lines straightened, the German armies were 
apj»arently attempting to clear the areas behind their forward 
portions in order to obtain increased mobility for a coming 
offensive. Where such an attack might come was still any¬ 
body's guess. So far as weather was concerned, the ground 
was dry in the south, in the center it was still muddy, while 
in the north the ice was breaking up. 
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Stalin's Ultimate Aims 

Despite its present position of extreme peril, the Soviet 
Government is apparently unshaken in its desire to regain 
and permanently hold the territory included in its boundaries 
of June, 1041. In his May Day order, Stalin eschewed any 
desire for “foreign” conquests. But his specific enumeration 
of the peoples that the Soviets intend to liberate gives some 
notion of his ultimate aims: “We want to free our brother 
Ukrainians, Moldavians. White Russians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, Esthonians and Karelians from the insults to which 
they have been subjected by the German Fascist beasts.” 

Hitler's Speech Again 

Optimistic reports interpreting Hitler’s recent speech con¬ 
tinue to arrive. Gothenburg editors dub it privately as the 
rehearsal of a swan song. The Swedish ambassador at 
Ankara mentions military tangles and sagging morale. 
“Hitler’s uneasiness” is another phrase which occurs, and a 
Swiss Consul mentions the speech along with other factors 
foreshadowing a “threatened crisis." 

On the other hand, certain observers here continue to regard 
the speech as one of Hitler’s shrewdest and most carefully 
considered utterances. They point out that the speech aims 
at opposite effects at home and abroad, and is to be under¬ 
stood in terms of the two intellectual climates- authoritarian 
and democratic—to which it was addressed. 

At home, it was a precautionary warning to all Germans, 
aiming not to weaken but to strengthen morale in the face 
of the urduous spring and summer ahead. The promise of 
further hardships and the threat of harsh treatment for 
recalcitrants need not have a demoralising effect on the 
Germans. The Nazi state normally acts by spreading terror, 
and if Hitler sought to warn the widest possible German 


audience against any derelictions of duty or half-hearted 
support of the war in Russia, he could reasonably assume a 
new and severe "power"—even though he already possessed 
it. 

Abroad Hitler must have known his remarks would be 
interpreted as a sign of weakening morale, according to these 
observers. Presumably he aimed at this effect, both in 
America, where his objective is to retard the war effort and 
to create confusion, and in England, where he also wishes to 
awaken doubts as to the wisdom of British policy in carrying 
on the war. This he did by assuring the British that they 
are bound to lose the war, even if they lose it only to Russia 
and the United States. 

Axis Air Strategy: The Value of Interior Lines 

Recent air developments have emphasized the Axis advan¬ 
tage of speedy concentration offered by interior lines, in the 
opinion of an American air expert. In the case of the 
Germans, who have not yet revealed their full reserves, this 
factor is still of great importance. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, as a result of their far extended lines, may now be 
in a considerably less favorable position than they were a 
few weeks ago. 

Plane production figures running to many thousands have 
often given a misleading impression as to the number of 
aircraft needed to carry out a given mission: a relatively small 
number, if well organized and well supported, can accomplish 
seemingly disproportionate results. For instance, in their 
southward drive on the Indies, the Japanese used in all about 
2.500 planes, 1,500 of which were operational at any given 
time. Despite their reckless expenditure of aircraft in 
specific actions, they exercised considerable economy in 
their dispositions of strength. For example, by establishing 
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landing .stages about 200 miles apart, they probably cut down 
operational losses, as compared with combat losses, to the 
surprisingly low ratio of 1:1. 

From a central air base at Bangkok, the Japanese were 
able to despatch planes quickly where they were needed. 
Against them, the Allies, desperately outnumbered, lost the 
greater part of their own aircraft on the ground. Eighteen 
American B 17’s in Java, for instance, after sinking 45 
transports and II naval vessels in the battle of Macassar 
Straits, finally succumbed to a Japanese attack on their 
landing fields. And even when the Allies were able to ship 
in new planes over long and dangerous transport routes, 
the necessity of guarding both Australia and India kept their 
air strength dispersed and divided. 

Significance of the A Hark on Ceylon 

Then came the Japamwe air attack on Ceylon. It seems 
likely that, owing to faulty intelligence, the attackers were 
surprised at the resistance they met. After losing around 
70 planes shot down or damaged (the decks of three carriers 
were shot clean), they broke off the attack, and withdrew 
their heavy naval units from the Bay of Bengal. 

This engagement proved what the B 17’s in Java and the 
AVG in Burma had already shown—that the Japanese have 
never yet won an air-battle against properly equipped and 
properly organised opposition. The AVG has outscored its 
enemies by more than 20 to 1. American raids on Japan's 
bases at Rabaul, Salamaua, and Lae have been almost uni¬ 
formly successful- and virtually without losses for the at¬ 
tackers. At the present time the American naval air arm is 
successfully contesting Japanese aerial and naval expansion 
southward through the Solomons. Faced with this new 
Allied strength, the Japanese may well hesitate to launch an 
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all-out air offensive against India, Australia, or even New 
Caledonia. 

There remains the possibility that Japan may swing on her 
western pivot in Burma and go into China. But this again 
might cost Japan more planes than she can afford to spend. 
And in Siberia the undetermined strength of potential Russian 
resistance presents a threat which the Japanese might very 
well hesitate to encounter. 


The Factor of Resents 

Our observer conclude** that Japan has no substantial air 
reserves of her own. Nor is it likely that by any gigantic 
pincen* movement the German and Japanese air fleets would 
be able to join force** in the Middle East. Formidable 
physical barriers would doubtless prevent any such long¬ 
distance replenishment of Japan's reserves. 

Turning toward Europe, we find that Orman handling of 
the problem of reserves has lx-on extremely effective. When, 
for example, Marshal Rommel found himself hard-pressed 
by the British in Libya, he obtained an impressive number of 
additional planes within about two days. But the German 
air force in North Africa is merely an outpost. The Luftwaffe 
as a whole is organized in depth to a distance of roughly 
1500 mile** from circumference to center, and the central air 
reserve is well under cover. 

Dispositions in Europe 

In Russia we can distinguish three main areas of German 
air concentration. To the south, in the Crimea, our observer 
reports increasing Nazi strength. Such a concentration, he 
adds, does not necessarily presage an offensive toward the 
Caucasus. A second area of strength is in the center, facing 
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the considerable Russian air mass in the Moscow region. 
Here the immediate purpose of tho Nazis is apparently to 
attack the Russian railroads and blast the Soviet troops out 
of their trains into the mud. To the north, in Finland, the 
growing Nazi air concentration threatens the periodic inter¬ 
diction of American supplies to Russia. Tho lines of com¬ 
munication from Murmansk- running laterally to the dis- 
liosition of tho German air force are particularly vulnerable 
to attack, the lines from Archangel low so. 

In general, however, the Germans—favored by interior 
lines—have not yet revealed their full strength in Europe. 
The day-time fighter sweeps of the British, for example, have 
not forced the Nazis to show their hand. Fundamentally, 
our observer concludes. Hitler must regard the building of 
American air strength in the British Isles, and not the Russian 
land mass before Moscow, as the main threat to his system. 
The dispersal of American air strength suits his purposes 
well, and he may be expected to encourage it and to keep the 
United Nations guessing as long as he can: 

Norutgian Resistance Grours 

With the Quisling regime in conflict w ith practically all the 
clergy, teachers, and lawyers in Norway, current Swedish 
newspaper reports picture a spread of the spirit of revolt in 
that country. Many teachers have been arrested, thrown 
into concentration camps, subjected to forced labor. On 
the whole, opposition has forced the Quisling regime to desist 
from its attempts to indoctrinate these groups, and |»erse- 
cutions have served only to unite the people against National 
Socialism. National Socialist agitators declare that the 
Norwegian professional classes are attempting to create 
chaos to facilitate eventual military invasion by the Allies. 

In the last two years about 20 percent of the fishing fleet, 
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including the biggest and beat boats, has disappeared, taking 
refugees to the British Isles. Quisling has attempted to stop 
this exodus with regulations of great severity: recently 18 
such refugees were caught and then selected for execution in 
reprisal for the assassination of two Gestapo agents. 

Meanwhile, the Germans have been rapidly strengthening 
their system of communications along the Norwegian coast. 
They have completed the coastal highway all the way to 
Kirkenee, near Murmansk. Reports from Stockholm indicate 
that they have already extended the coastal railway from 
Namsoe to Mo on the Rana fjord, that they expect to 
complete the previously projected stretch to Bodfl by the 
autumn of 1943, and that they are using Russian prisoners of 
war to construct the final link from Bodo through Narvik to 
Kirkencs, which will not be finished for at least two years. 

.4 Democratic Victory in Colombia 

Democratic forces won a fn«h victory when Alfonso 
L6pes was chosen president of Colombia in the elections of 
May 3 by a majority of 200,000 votes out of a total of about 
1,100,000. His opponent, Carlos Arango V61ez, is, like L6pcz, 
a member of the Liberal Party. But, whereas the former 
drew his support from the right wing of that party and from 
the Conservative Party (headed by pro-Falangist, pro-Nazi 
Laureano G6rnez), L6pcs found his constituents among the 
middle and working classes. He also had the support of 
President Eduardo Santos. The election, which was almost 
entirely free from violence, reflected the pro-democratic 
convictions of the Colombian people, it is said. In foreign 
policy L6pcz favors an aggressive "international democracy" 
and American solidarity against the Axis forces. 
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The Navy Takes Jurisdiction of Venezuelan Tankers 

To facilitate protection against further submarine depreda¬ 
tions, it is reported that the United State* Navy has just 
taken jurisdiction of the tanker fleet serving Venezuelan oil 
fields. Practically all the crude oil produced in the Mara¬ 
caibo fields is transported by shallow-draught tankers to the 
Dutch islands of Curasao and Aruba for refining. Between 
February 16 and March 15 of this year Axis submarine ac¬ 
tivities in these waters had reduced the daily average ship¬ 
ments out of I^tke Maracaibo and other Venezuelan ports 
by a large percentage. 

The Navy has now ordered that the tanker fleet operate 
at less than 50 percent of normal. This rate of operation 
signifies an annual loss of revenue for Venezuela of nearly 
two million dollars, and will also necessitate a substantial 
curtailment in the personnel of the oil companies. Both 
the Standard and Gulf Oil Companies, however, have 
recently agreed to bridge this loss in revenue, which should 
be only temporary, by non-interest bearing loans to the 
Venezuelan treasury, hut they have not yet made provision 
for their own unemployed workers. 
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APPENDIX I 

THE CHARACTER OF LAVAL'S CABINET 

With th* final constitution of It- Uvil mlnutry. II Km become p<—bl* U. make 
P-nlallo- about lu composition Noteworthy are thr .milt number 
of holdovers from U- previous regime—only five and the fact that only (our 
def-rta-nu of U- MM thorn directed by Laval himself carry full 

ministerial rank— an ob*tou* •fTarl lo Wave a maximum of authority In the hand* 
of th* ChMf of U- Government. Furthermore, French reactionary and fascist 
croup* are well represented. and the powerful Worm, el Cle. banking and indus¬ 
trial trust controlling a Urge share of tbs French economy, while less Important 
numericali than In th* previous cabinet, still retain. a considerable representation. 
Finally the ministry Is full of men of relative youth and inexperience— men who 
hare recently not up through the ranka, and who now for the first time attain 
cabinet rank. 

Brie# biographical details follow: 

barira Remit r. minuter of state without portfolio attached to Mamba] Pftain. 
Editor of the conservative daily It Figcro and something of an authority on six¬ 
teenth century France. Homier is a man of considerable intellectual distinction, 
an intimate friend of PMain. and probably lesa collaborationist than the majority 
of the cabinet. 

Jtetpk BanUUmy mm later of Justice. A former deputy and one-time French 
delegate to the League of Nations. BartMlemy is a large landed proprietor, with 
'•***» which may be docribed m feudal agrarian. He la a noted jurist, and like 
Homier, a fneod of Pftain and not an outright collaborationist. 

/W, CaUaU. minute* of finance—one of Laval's oldest political associates, 
having served with him in his ministry of 1931. and In the Tardieu minister!., of 
1930 and 1933 

Jvg w. Lersy-Lodsn. minuter of agriculture and supply—a large conserva¬ 
tive landowner, who wields the preponderant influence in the National Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture. Ills brother. Gabriel. 1s a guiding figure In the Hanque 

AM fieaasrd minister of national education- a poet and member of the 
Academy, for anms Urn* an ardent exponent of collaboration. II# he supported 
Boaapartial claims ta th* French throne, and has ridiculed Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 

G#a#rsf KufTaa ttnimu. minister of war. As Pftaln’a mlliUry delegate at 
Pari* oo th* comm—on d-ctiming armlsUcs problems with th* German.. General 
Brtdoui ha* amlstad Fernand <*> Brioon. a notorious collaborationist. 

.Umxral IW Aupkoa. sscswtary of sUts for th# navy—one of the youngest 
admirab In th# navy, a Harlan man. whose pollUcal opinions have been variously 
reported a. “pro-Ally" and definitely “anti American ' 

Cmarsi J as. secretary of stats for air-a daring air leader In 1940. 

and subsequently commander of the French air force In Syria at the lime of 
the British and Free French attack. 

/fbkart Lags'datb secretary of state for labor—a personal friend of Mussolini, 
who helped draft Pttains labor charter. 
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Jm» BuXtlom*: teeretary of iUU for indottrial production—* ngi . 

re*r with connection* In the French imI Induatry and th* Dutch rod u.duir. 
!U U • collaboration!*! and a great admirer of Gremao 'Setter, 

JfoAtrf fhbfal teeretary of iuu for communication*- a young man. previoualv 
director of Iht electricity and communication* rerretartat. 

Mom Honnajant: •otroUrj of itat* for agriculture and tuppllre Gradual* of 
Iho EcoM Normal* Buprfrleure, a toclaliit and editor of the 
Donnafoua ha* btan prefect of Bouchce-du-Khfin* and U .aid to admire autarchy 
ami authoritarian government. 

JJ " /,r " M weretary of «ute for colons* formerly resident-general la Indo¬ 
china. and an e.pert on French Wret African problem* He hat tr» true ted all 
Krench colonial governor. to orgaohe a «tea.|fa*t defer*. of the empire. 

Or. Raymond Oranrt: *ecretary of tUle for family and health-departmental 
trailer for I’f tain'. National Veteran* legion and a long-time neighbor of Laval 
Paul Marion: teeretary of elate for Informal loo—an amateur economic .So 
hat been areoclalcd with a number of the new political part,re In France 
notably Doriofa fatcitt Parti Populaire Fran^ai*. 

The following are aecretarire of itate attached to Laval: 

CVmnf Fernand ie Brtnon: The tcion of a wealthy family with an entree Into hath 
Herman circle, de Brinon *ae effective head of the Comitd France-AUemagae. the 
moet active of the pro-German group* of the pre-war period The author of 
BlUer*kT***™ 0r8Jkn " e * pr "*‘ n * “I®*"**** for the polictre ©f 

•igned after Munich, and In the epring of 1939 terved at Bonnet 1 personal agent to 
Goering. Since the fall of France he hat been Pf tain'. amhataador to the Orman, 
at Parit, at which pcet he now remain*. 

fAdmiral Rent Platon A follower of Darian. under whom he terved at under- 
■ecretary for the colon 1 m. 

Jaegueo Benout Mlekim An ouUtandtng pro-German and the author of the 
leading french booh on the Reichtwehr. Benolet-Mfchin wat confined to a pntoo 
camp by the French government for a time during the present war. On the fall of 
Fmnce. Abet., German representative In Parit. obtained hi* relent*. An ardent 
rollaborailooltl, he became teeretary of itat* under Pftaln, tervlng at intermediary 
hetweeo \ Ichy and Ih* Germant In Parit. it wat he who firet conceived th* idea 
of tranderelng to the Invalid** th* a*fcre of Napoleon 1 , too 

Gerard: weretary-general attache.! to UvaJ-formerly confident-] 
recreury to Paul Baudouln. w.U known defretltt of the Arml.Uee period. denrg 
the latter . Unure of th* min let ry of foreign affaire. 

ffoberl flow^utl reereury.general of polkw a young mar. prevfotmlv prefect 
of the Department of the Mare*. In occupied France 
Here** II,la,', teeretary -general of ndminlctrntlon in the mini.try of the 
interior—another young man. aim a prefect In occupied Franc (Department of 
inf Aube). 

**»'+*™* 'or Franco-German economic rel.Uoc 
an able, cultured man, formerly on. of the economic ad.irere to the Blum govern- 

Jo~pK Paieaud general eommlatlooer for .port*. No Informatioo available. 
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APPENDIX II 

THE ZONES OF OCCUPIED FRANCE 

. "?/T*** theportloo of metropolitan Franc occupied by the German. 

U. been divided Into at leatt reven different (one*, each with .petal regulation, 
of it* own root rolling the movement of Frenchmen and foreigner. At preent. 
however, there appear to be only three tone, which have any political or military 
importance th* forbidden ton. on the north and rut. the roattal ion*, and the 


The coaetal Mae indude the Atlantic and Channel coaet of France from the 
8panl*h frontier to the forbidden too* In the northern!. Over moet of lit length 
H I* a .trip of territory about nineteen mile (thirty kilometer.) wide, but the 
boundary line cut* much f.rthec Inland behind the larger penintula* Thl. rone 
I* obviously a region of porelbie combat, and tbe German military author!tire aim 
to control all movement and rreideoe there. SIdcc October 20. IMI. entrance 
into the rone ha* been forbidden to all pereon* except three whoee principal 
residence l* there, and even resident* mutt hare permit, from the commander of 
the local military district in order to enter or remain in the tone. No newcomer, 
are allowed to reiabluh residence there. 

The forbidden tone Indudre tbe department* along the northeastern frontier 
eoottguou* with Belgium. Germany, and Switzerland, and part* of tbe reoond row 
of department* farther from th* border. The return of refugee, to thl* tone U 
*h*oluldy forbidden, except to th* Department* of the Mo*elle, Baa-Rhln, and 
Haut-Rhin, which compote Alaace-Lorraine and have been annexed outright to 
Germany. AH traffic between thl. tone and th* reel of Franc U dorely ret trie led 
The forbidden tone I* terved by important railroad* leading from the ooa*t to 
Germany, and it Indudre *om* erf th* mo*t highly developed Indretrial dUtricu 
of th* country and ha* the principal French depot!u of Iron ore. coal, and potaih, 
which, with the aoie exception of bauxlu. are Franc', only Important mineral 
nmna 

The German, originally explained their .pedal control over thl. region a. 
Mcewutatod by heavy war damage, the difficulty of provlaionlng the area, th* 
danger of Brillah alr-raldt. ai.d .trateglc con.Idcration*. Th.ro U evident, now, 
however, which Indicate that they Inteod to annex thU lone, or at leatl a Urge 
part of It. to Germany. French control ha* ben almct obliterated by barring 
rntrane Into the ton* to official* appointed to pet* there by Ih* French Govern¬ 
ment. Tb* ref real to allow former resident* who left the region during he 
tOltHa to return to their home*, and the Inlen.lv* recruiting of French laborer, 
foe work In Germany tuggret* an attempt to depopulate tbe area of Frenchmen. 
A German agricultural and colonUicg todety haa taken over th# cultivation of 
land owned by refugee* and I* apparently preparing eventually to aettle German* 
00 that land. After tbe Armittlc there appeared in Germany aeveral book* and 
article In National 8oci*lt*t publication, reeking to juitify the extenaton of tbe 
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German frontier westward to include much of eastern France, which, it wa* 
maintained, la geographically and culturally part of Germany. 

The maritime lone is a continuation of the coastal tone into the forbidden 
tone. It U an especially restricted combat area, but the particular regulations 
applying there are not known. 

In unoccupied France the only sons to be distinguished a that composed of 
the few narrow stripe of territory along the Franco-Italian frontier which are 
occupied by the Italians, and which were held by their troops at the lime the 
Armistice went into effect. 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 


American sea and air forces lashed out at the Japanese this 
week in the northern reaches of the Coral Sea to win a victory 
in which they sank or damaged 21 naval vessels. Although 
Japanese naval units finally retired from the scene of the 
battle, the enemy has apparently continued the occupation 
of the Solomon Islands. Moreover, the availability of naval 
reinforcements makes it perfectly jx>ssible that the Japanese 
will shortly attempt to renew their forward movement in this 
area, possible prelude to an assault on Australia. 

In Burma continuing Japanese successes carried them 
northward to Bhamo and Myitkyina and effectively closed 
the last of the practicable alternative land routes from 
India to China. At the same time they drove up the Burma 
road into China and struck northwestward toward India, 
bombing Imphal and Chittagong. This simultaneous inter¬ 
est in three primary sectors of the war—Australia, China, and 
India—left some confusion in the minds of observers as to 
where the Japanese would strike the next serious blow. 

In the west the Germans launched an offensive action in 
the Crimea and claim to be moving rapidly on Kerch. 
Despite the impressive nature of this thrust, observers were 
inclined to believe it was still part of the process of “cleaning 
up” preliminary to the main offensive, rather than actually 
a part of that more ambitious drive. A recapitulation of 
this process during the past few* weeks reveals that the Nazis 
have pretty well eliminated existing Russian salients and 
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now find themselves less than a hundred miles from Moscow. 
A current situation map prepared for this issue focusses 
attention on the somewhat limited accomplishments of the 
Russian winter offensive, and suggests the extent to which 
even reliable organs of the American press have distorted 
this picture. 

Meanwhile, the declining intensity of the attacks on Malta 
may mean that the Germans are husbanding air strength for 
the offensive in Russia and that during the period of that 
drive the control of the sea lanes to Tripoli will be of less 
importance to them. At the same time, as the ice goes out of 
the White Sea and an increasingly larger flow of lend-lease 
supplies can be directed to the port of Archangel, the Nazis 
have intensified their attacks on the Arctic sea route. 

The Battle of the Coral Sea 

In the Battle of the Coral Sea the Japanese suffered a 
serious rfttval setback, sustaining heavy losses while the 
American forces appear to have won the battle at relatively 
light cost. The two Japanese aircraft carriers put out of 
action—one sunk and another probably a total loss—may 
have been among Japan’s newest and largest, carrying up¬ 
wards of 60 planes, although there is as yet no official word on 
this. In addition, the loss of two heavy cruisers—one sunk 
and one damaged—is a serious blow. As for light cruisers, 
the recent action apparently leaves the Japanese with only 
seven which are afloat, and a number of these—including one 
in the Coral Sea—probably have been put out of action 
temporarily. 

The Mission of the Japanese Task Force 

The action in the Coral Sea was precipitated when a naval 
task force was sighted on May 4 moving toward Tulagi 


Harbor in the Solomon Islands. This may have been an 
operation aimed ultimately at the invasion of Australia 
itself, but the immediate purpose appears to have been the 
establishment of a secure base on the Japanese east flank, 
designed to protect an attack on Port Moresby. The 
occupation of this port on the Papuan coast of New Guinea 
would protect the rear of any attempted invasion of north¬ 
eastern Australia. Moreover, it would eliminate an advanced 
.Allied air base which is close enough to Japanese bases in 
Northeast New Guinea to supply fighter support for bombers. 

The Action and the Results 

While light Japanese forces were concentrated in Tulagi 
Harbor, the initial Allied air attack was made, resulting in the 
sinking of a light cruiser, two destroyers, four gunboats, and 
a supply ship, and damage to other ships. On May 5 and 6 
aerial reconnaissance in the Coral Sea located two aircraft 
carriers, seven cruisers, 17 destroyers, 16 unidentified war¬ 
ships, two submarines, one submarine tender, and 21 transport 
or supply ships. 

On May 8 American units made contact with this Japanese 
force near the small Louisiade Islands, southeast of New 
Guinea. In the resulting engagement the American forces 
sank or damaged both carriers and four of the seven cruisers. 
On Monday, May 11, it was announced tnat two Japanese 
submarines had been sunk in the Coral Sea area, raising the 
total of Japanese ships sunk or damaged in this action to 21. 

Meanwhile the Japanese probably have succeeded in 
setting down light occupation forces on Tulagi, Gavutu and 
Makainbo Islands in the Solomon group, although this has 
not been confirmed. Control of these islands, which com¬ 
mand Tulagi and Gavutu Harbors in the southeastern 
Solomons, would allow the Japanese virtually to dominate 
these islands. Harbors at the opposite end of the chain 
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have been under Japanese control for several weeks. News¬ 
paper dispatches report that seaplane tenders have landed 
some stores and equipment also in the Louisiade Archipelago. 

Since the Japanese appear to have stepped up air opera¬ 
tions against both Port Moresby and Horn Island, off north¬ 
eastern Australia, further naval action at an early date is 
perfectly possible. The Japanese can always move naval 
units rapidly southward to the New Britain region from 
the Truk urea in the Carolines, where reports indicate that 
they have assembled notable naval strength. 


Imbroglio in New Caledonia 

Concomitant with these serious Jupanesc threats in the 
Coral Sea area, |>olitical difficulties have arisen to plague the 
Free French rulers of New Caledonia, and the High Com¬ 
missioner there has been sus|>ccted even of playing deliber¬ 
ately into the enemy’s hands. The trouble arose apparently 
as a result of popular distrust of D’Argenlieu, the High Com¬ 
missioner. Governor Sautot had been recalled to Free French 
headquarters in London in what General de Gaulle later 
termed a purely routine administrative move, but he refused 
to leave, apparently at popular behest. He was then arrested 
by the High Commissioner, along with four prominent mem¬ 
bers of his administrative council. The upshot was a general 
strike of all workers, and some mob violence. 

Somewhat enigmatically, the High Commissioner himself 
has now been arrested and will soon leave the Island, accord¬ 
ing to a reliable report, but the status of Governor Sautot 
remains in doubt. With American troops now bolstering the 
defenses of New Caledonia, which occupies a position of great 
current strategic importance, the situation is one of unusual 
delicacy. 


The Japanese Advance in Hurmn 

In northern Burma the Japanese drive has swept on to 
envelop strategic Bhaino and Myitkyina, thus cutting the 
last of the practicable alternative land routes from India to 
Yunnan and leaving only air transport as a means of travel 
and supply. In the northwest the Japanese continue to push 
the British back on Kalewa along the route to Indiu. On 
the Burma road, however, the Chinese caught an over¬ 
extended Japanese mechanized column which had advanced 
as far as Chefang, some 25 miles inside China. Subjecting 
the column to annihilating artillery fire, the Chinese forced 
the Ja|>ancsc to withdraw, lifting the immediate threat to 
Paoshan, important station on the India-Burma air route. 
Press reports indicate, however, that the Japanese have 
already recovered, and with reinforcements they now seem 
to be moving forward once more in Yunnan. 

Meanwhile Chinese units, previously isolated at Taunggyi 
and virtually given up for lost, have fought their way north 
and captured Maymyo. Using tactics reminiscent of the 
fighting in China, they threatened the Japanese rear as the 
latter were drawn into the artillery trap at Chcfang. It is 
reported that the Japanese, now reinforced, are attempting to 
retake Maymyo. 

Reaction in Chungking 

Although the Generalissimo has lost some prestige as a 
result of the collapse in Burma, and some defeatism has 
appeared in Chungking, no faction Is strong enough to oust 
Chiang, and it is generally believed that he will continue 
the fight against Japan, according to a very reliable and 
highly placed source. The Chinese still do not believe that 
the Japanese can conduct a major invasion of Yunnan at this 
time, in view of the weather and terrain, and there is no 
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indication of a major Japanese move from Indochina, our 
source concludes. 

Chiang is reported to have told his Army Council that he 
blamed the Burmese debacle in part on lack of coojieration 
from British military leaders. But the Generalissimo in¬ 
sisted that Japan has now reached the high-water mark of her 
effort and cannot maintain her present drive much longer. 
The coming months will be hard he added, but China 
will come through. Meanwhile, if Russo-Japanese hos¬ 
tilities break out, he expects a renewal of fighting on the 
Hunan or Chekiang sectors. 


Indian Defense Again 

With the Japanese in control of Burma and with the 
bombing of Chittagong and "a small country town in Eastern 
Assam” (identified by the Japanese as Imphal), the defense 
of India has become something more than an academic 
question. General Wavell has already announced the re¬ 
organization of the Army into three mobile commands, and 
General Brcreton has suggested that American air forces 
will play a significant part in the defense of the peninsula. 

Apparently the British and American commanders are * 

experiencing few hindrances arising from the Congress 
party’s objections to foreign control of Indian defense. One 
well placed British observer recently returned from India 
suggests that the defense of the peninsula is primarily a pro¬ 
fessional matter and that the failure of the Cripps' mission 
has actually made little difference. If the Congress had 
accepted Cripps’ proposals, it would have helped chiefly in 
securing better air-raid precautions throughout India, and 
perhaps in limiting the number of strikes in industrial plants, 
and in stiffening public morale. 


Secret 

Stressing the friendly note on which the conferences be¬ 
tween Cripps and the Congress leaders closed, our observer 
suggests that back of all the issues on which the negotiations 
broke down was the solid fact that Britain was already com¬ 
mitted to India'8 defense. The Indian leaders knew that if 
Britain should win, her offer would in effect still be open. On 
the other hand, if Japan should win, the Indians could explain 
that they had not cooperated with the British. What was 
really at stake in the negotiations over the defense issue was, 
then, the implicit issue of whether or not India should be given 
a position in which she could, if she so desired, make a sepa¬ 
rate peace. 

Our observer concludes that when the opportunity arises, 
some Indian leaders—besides those like Rajagopalachariar 
already pledged to cooperation in the war effort—may take 
a stand for armed defense. Nehru certainly has no illusions 
about the effectiveness of non-violent non-cooperation as a 
weapon against Japan, and he is definitely anti-Japanese. 
Moreover, Gandhi’s lieutenant, Ghose, has actually advocated 
cooperation with the British. Communist elements, many of 
whose leaders are still in jail, favor vigorous prosecution of the 
war. And many younger men, sons of wealthy parents and 
university graduates, show strong sympathy toward Russia. 

For the present, at least, apathy rather than enthusiasm 
or hostility to the British seems to characterise the Indian 
defense effort. latest reports on India's morale indicate gen¬ 
eral |>essimisni, among both official and native groups. Nor 
is there any apparent readiness to adopt a scorched-earth 
policy in the event of a Japanese invasion. 

Attack in the Crimea 

While it is as yet too early to draw conclusions about the 
current Nazi attack in the Kerch peninsula, it is probable 
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that this movement, far from being the long-awaited "spring 
offensive," is simply a continuation of local efforts to 
straighten the German lines in preparation for a concerted 
attack later on (The War This Week, April 30-May 7, p. 15). 
Here, and in the parallel attacks in the Donets area, the 
Nazi ground troops have apj>arently had the aid of strong 
air concentrations. According to a Sonet press source, they 
have even used gas. 

The accompanying map suggests the success of German 
local attacks during the past few weeks. Although the lines 
and shaded areas are based simply on competent estimates 
rather than on specific reports, they do indicate that the Nazi 
attacks have already gone far to wipe out the more advanced 
Soviet salients established last winter. To the north, the 
Germans have apparently drawn their lines tighter around 
Leningrad, and may even have relieved the beleaguered 16th 
Army at Staraya Russa. In the center, the Soviet pincers 
north and south of Smolensk have largely disappeared, and 
the Nazis still stand less than 100 miles from Moscow. To 
the south, the Germans have apparently succeeded in reliev¬ 
ing the almost-encircled city of Kharkov (where the Rus¬ 
sians claim to have launched an offensive of their own), and 
their line remains anchored at Taganrog on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov. 

In sum, then, the significant net gains of the Russians after 
a winter of ostensibly unremitting counter-offensives, are 
first, the roconquest of Rostov and large areas of the Crimea 
and the Eastern Ukraine; second, the relief of Moscow, 
including the capture of Mozhaisk; and third, a large scale 
infiltration in tho Valdai Hills area, apparently lightly held 
by scattered German units. 

1 he distribution of Nazi strength on the map is likewise an 
estimate. Some of the figures may already be out of date. 
For instance, there may be by now a greater concentration on 
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the southern front than tho map shows (most of the "allied” 
units arc apparently operating in this area; German com¬ 
muniques point out that Rumanian troops are participating 
in the attack on the Kerch |>enin8ula). Nevertheless, it is 
probable that the Nazis, even if they do decide to throw 
their main weight into a southern offensive, cannot leave 
merely a small holding force against Moscow. The length 
of the Russian front is so great, and the Soviet army so large, 
that a stripping of one sector to permit the concentration of 
overwhelming force in another area—as envisaged in the 
original Von Schlicffcn plan for attacking France—would 
here appear to be out of the question. 

Ordeal in I^ringrad 

In the Leningrad sector, it is the Russians who will probably 
suffer most from the spring thaw. Here a series of Soviet 
attacks have apparently failed to relieve the city. And soon 
the ice will be out of I.ake Ladoga—thus eliminating Lenin¬ 
grad's chief supply line, the railroad laid this winter across 
the lake itself. 

A report from Kuibyshev suggests that before the comple¬ 
tion of this line, the food shortage in I-eningrad had reached 
critical proportions. And even after the new link went into 
service, while workers had enough to eat, babies ami non- 
essential people in general starved in large numbers. A 
report from Helsinki, ostensibly based on the testimony of 
deserters and prisoners-of-war, adds further details; evacua¬ 
tion and death have lowered the population of Ix-ningrad 
from about 3.2 million to an estimated 2.5 million this spring. 

Of approximately 150 large factories in the city, the rej>ort 
continues, the Russians have transferred from a third to a 
half inland, many to the Ural area. Those remaining have 
endeavored to maintain their output by lengthening the 
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working day to even as much as 18 hours. But bombard¬ 
ment and a shortage of raw materials, electricity and fuel, 
coupled with the poor physical condition of the workers, have 
greatly reduced production. 

A lack of adequate bomb shelters, the report conclude*, 
has l>een responsible for many civilian casualties. Noverthe- ; 

li*ss, a service of 70 airplanes has maintained the city’s hos- ' 
pitals. Now, with the ice going out of Lake Ladoga, Lenin- ' 

grad is girding itself for the coming summer ordeal, although 
apparently the Russians are confident that they can continue 
to supply the city by establishing a boat service across the 
lake. 

Will the Germans Use Gas7 

Prime Minister Churchill’s speech, with its clear warning 
to the Germans about the use of chemical warfare, corrobo¬ 
rates suspicions expressed by several neutral sources. The 
Turkish ambassador to Berlin, for example, is evidently of 
the opinion that Hitler will not scruple to employ gas and 
bacteria also—on the Russian front. But the German army 
leaders are hesitant and would consent to the use of these 
methods only as a last resort. 

Other observers believe that the recent Nazi propaganda 
line—including Hitler’s reference to British use of "new 
means” of warfare- indicates a readiness to employ gas. In 
Russia, they point out, weather and terrain are favorable, 
and the Germany army and chemical industry are well 
prepared; the latter has been working at high pressure in 
anticipation of the coming summer. 

It may be that Nazi preparations for using gas are respon¬ 
sible in part for the current delay in launching an eastern 
offensive. A more plausible reason for that delav, however, 
is the spring flooding of the rivers in Central and Southern 


Russia. One report maintains that the Don, in one area 
where it is normally a mile across, now forms a lake 30 miles 
wide. 


Spring Comes to the A retie Ocean 

The battle for the supply routes to Russia continues with 
redoubled intensity. In a recent engagement, the Germans 
had one destroyer sunk, and another damaged, while the 
British lost the light cruiser Edinburgh and five supply ships 
from two convoys of which, according to Allied reports, 90 
percent of the supplies reached Russia in safety. Such losses 
suggest that both sides regard the northern supply route as a 
most critical theater, in which they are willing to suffer 
inordinately heavy damage. 

The months of early summer are the least unfavorable of the 
year for naval or air action, according to a study recently 
prepared in the Geographic Division of the Coordinator’s 
Office. While weather conditions are relatively adverse all 
year round, both for convoys and for their attackers, in winter 
northerly gales and long hours of darkness make naval opera¬ 
tions unusually difficult and air activity often impossible. 
In summer, the dense fogs characteristic of the season would 
apparently favor the escape of Allied convoys from air 
reconnaissance. On the other hand, the long hours of day¬ 
light would be of considerable aid to attacking planes. 

The Opening of Archangel 

About the middle of this month, the White Sea port of 
Archangel will be substantially free of ice. A study prepared 
in the East-European Section of the Coordinator’s Office 
suggests some of the implications of the opening of Archangel 
as a terminus for American and British convoys. 
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Since late December, convoys bound for Russia have used 
the port of Murmansk, open all through the winter with the 
occasional assistance of an icebreaker. Besides its freedom 
from ice, Murmansk has at least two advantages over 
Archangel: first, it is nearer to Britain and the United 
States; second, its port facilities may be adapted to more 
varied shipments, since in the years before the outbreak of 
war, Archangel was important chiefly as an export point for 
lumber. 

On the other hand, Murmansk is far more exposed to enemy 
attack. Already the Finns have cut the Murmau'k-Ixrnin- 
grad railroad south of Soroka. Shipments this winter have 
had to go over the new railroad from Soroka along the 
southern shore of the White Sea to Oboxerskaya, the junction 
with the railway from Archangel south to Vologda and 
Moscow. Furthermore, the capacity of Murmansk Is con¬ 
siderably smaller than that of Archangel about 90.000 to 
120,000 tons per month for the former, and possibly 290,000 
tons for the latter. 

In short, it seems likely that from now on. the Soviets will 
use lx»th ports. Despite German bombing of the railway 
south from Murmansk, its capacity Is probably still adequate 
to keep the port clear that is, barring further damage from 
the air. Even in that event, the Russians are used to making 
rapid repairs on this railroad, having at least once rebuilt a 
ruined bridge in as little as a day and a half. 

The railroad south from Archangel, couplet! with the river 
facilities of the Northern Dvina, can probahly keep clear the 
port of Archangel and the neighboring ports of Bakaritsa and 
Ekonomiia. Furthermore, south of the junction with the 
Murmansk railway system at Oboxerskaya. the Russians have 
very nearly completed the double-tracking of the line, making 
a bottleneck at this point unlikely. In fact, the chief limiting 
factor in the whole Russian supply problem may be not so 
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much the capacity of the Soviet porta and railways, as the 
amount of shipping which Britain and the United States 
make available for this route. 

The Intentions of the Finns 

A further argument in favor of the continuing use of Mur¬ 
mansk is the comparative quiescence of the Finnish army. 
A report from Helsinki suggests that the Germans, fearing a 
Finnish collapse, will not ask the Finns to take Soroka this 
summer. (Once in possession of Soroka, the Finns would 
control the railroad connecting Soroka with the Archangel- 
Vologda-Moscow line, thus making Murmansk useless as a |K»rt 
of entry.) The Naxis feel, according to the report, that if they 
are victorious over the main Soviet army, the Russian forces 
in the north will be obliged to withdraw of their own accord. 

Meantime, in the Kiestinki sector, the spring thaw is ap¬ 
parently working considerable hardship on the Finnish and 
German troops. Adequately supplied with food and ammu¬ 
nition, they are, however, unable to evacuate their wounded 
over the soggy roads to their rear, and must rely on airplanes 
to bring in medical supplies. The Russians, on the other 
hand, have adequate all-weather roads in this area, the report 
concludes. 

French Reactions to the Descent on Madagascar 

The British descent on Madagascar appears to have 
provoked two rather different reactions in metropolitan 
France. The official attitude of Laval's government was 
hostile, and both Retain and Darlan sent messages of 
encouragement to the resisting French troops. On the other 
hand, reports suggest that the popular reaction in France 
was one of understanding tinged with a feeling that the act 
was inevitable. 

The De Gaullists are a case apart. The relatively calm 
attitude of the French public fully justified the exclusion of 
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the Free French from the attack, it is felt in British govern¬ 
ment circles. But in the De Gaullist camp, reports picture 
great disappointment and distinct resentment, a sentiment 
not mollified by current negotiations at Martinique. In any 
event, observers are contrasting the notably different French 
popular reaction in the case of Madagascar and in that of the 
earlier joint British-Free French invasion of Syria. A more 
recent British announcement that the Free French are to 
assist in the administration of Madagascar may allay to 
some extent initial De Gaullist resentment. 

Laval's Difficulties 

The Germans are already contriving difficulties for Lava! 
and are now once again tacitly supporting renewed Italian 
claims to the cession of Nice and Corsica, according to reports 
which lend some color to the continuing rumors that one of 
the Parisian collaborationists may presently replace the new 
Vichy premier. 

Meanwhile it is said that the Germans are offering Lava) the 
repatriation of a sizeable number of French prisoners for the 
return of General Giraud, who is still at Vichy and not, as 
some newspapers have reported, in the hands of the Germans 
or the Swiss. The Nazis appear to be considerably disturbed 
about the plans of the General, who is reported to be as anti- 

German as ever and as being "happy to work with the United 
States.” 

In North Africa recent reports picture certain high French 
officials as still hopeful that P6tain may hold out against 
Axis pressure and that North Africa may yet reenter the war 
on the Allied side (with the help of the United States), what¬ 
ever may happen in metropolitan France. To accomplish 
this end, however, continued American economic assistance is 
essential, these officials insist. The seriousness of North 
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Africa's economic plight is reflected in a recent statement by 
General Nogues that the Moroccan government is seeking an 
exchange with metropolitan France of food products for cer¬ 
tain commodities needed in Moroccan industry. The Gen¬ 
eral emphasized the importance of haste and declared that 
"minutes are precious." 

Respite for Malta 

In one 72-hour period this week the defenders of Malta 
shot down 101 attacking planes, according to Allied press 
reports. Coupled with a continuing let-up in air raids over 
the island, perhaps indicating a shift of Axis strength to the 
Eastern Front, the current success of Malta’s defenders may 
presage a respite for the coming months. That such a 
respite would be more than welcome to the island was ap¬ 
parent in an official British announcement that three- 
quarters of the buildings in Valeria are now uninhabitable. 

Vet if the Axis is to continue the neutralization of Malta, 
steady bombing attacks will still be necessary. Of course if 
the Nazis had decided to attempt the capture of the island, 
they might have ended this drain on their resources once for 
all. Now. with the sinking of three British destroyers by 
German bombing, it is apparent that the Axis still has a 
powerful air fleet in the Mediterranean, and that Malta may 
be enjoying only a temporary respite after all. 
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appendix i 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF MALNUTRITION 

A case study of th* effect. of Inadequate diet. strictly enforced by effective 
rationing, ha. Ju.t I—n received Iron Belgium. and It wtD hardly encourage iho- 
who look forward to tha day when the United Nation* might coont upon assistance 
through Internal revolt of peoples under Nad control. Rat h*r thla study suggest, 
that tha rationing of conquered Europe might serve the Carman effort to maintain 
order more effectively In the long run than wUI Nail firing .quad* Moreover, it 
I* particularly among the urban middle and lower ria«r* that the spirit of revolt 
U likely to become progressively weaker, a* food condition* demand that more and 
more conimodltiea become .object to rationing 

Today there la no country in which all coiuumptlon to rationed. Rationing to 
generally introduced for .peciflc commoditise a* shortages develop. The per¬ 
centage of total calorie, provided by ration* vane* from virtually none in Portugal 
to *ome 00 percent in Germany Hence, legal ration* can nowhere be u«ed a* the 
■ole measure of consumption 

Nor doe* the e«i*tener of a rationing ■vstem mean that the ...tern work. 
Certain groups may fare better than other*- notably the rural producer* who can 
withhold their product, and the well-to-do who can purchase ia the black market. 
This frequently mean* that adequate quantities are not available for the urban 
consumer in the lower income bracket*. Indeed, many such people receive even 
lew than the rationed amount, of particular food* 

From the beginning of the war, there ha* been a gradual extension of the cum- 
, of countries with *ome degree of rationing More important u the ever- 
lengthening list of commodities to which control i* applied There i* reason to 
lielieve that for most countries the extent of control will become more severe, and 
the opportunities to obtain free supplementary food* will become more and more 
limited. (Cations will therefore compel*, progressively larger percentage* of the 
total consumption of citlson* In any country. 

Helginn ration* are on a seals similar to thaw In force elsewhere in Europe 
It i. not likely moreover, that ths nutrient values supplied by these ration, will 
lie markedly Increased in the future, lienee it is worthwhile to namias the 
effects- physical and mental-of consumption at th* Isvtf prasenbsd Th# 
particular otaervation* reported are from a Belgian prison, where for many 
mouths the Inmate, are known to have been fed nothing mors than the legal 
raliotv Such a .lark view of rationing enforced In its complete rigor suggests 
imme of the results which prolongation of the war may bring for an evrr.wtdening 
element of the population of Europe, 

The legal Belgian ration, provided the primmer* with diet, of 1.500 I *50 
calorie*, Iws than thrersquarter. the number of calories needed to sustain Ilf* 
when no physical activity I* undertaken. Th* diet was unbalanced: It was 
markedly deficient in protein, mir.eml salts, and vitamins. 

The first effect was huogrr. to severe that th* prisoner, frequently became 
dlsiy. subject to fainting spells, and temporarily Minded. The senwlion of 
hunger was so acute that sleep was often ImpowiMe In many eases these 
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rffreta were intensified by an inability to ant even the meager food allotment* 
because of inordinate swelling of the submaxillar* glands, and of the tongue, 
gums, and indeed the whole mouth. In such circumstances, adynamia Is almost 
always prwsit: tbs fret drag: climbing stair* is most painful, all processes which 
ifesas i tat* keeping th# arm* extended even for brief periods are jierformed with 
difficulty. Boon the nervous system I* affected, so that motor control becomes 
yet non difficult There is a numbness of the limbs which hinders all activity. 

Urinary troubles art* and marked disorder* in the alin.ei.ury canal develop. 
There are severe msm of oonst.pat.on. and even more oomroonly diarrhea acU In 
and will not respond to treatment This soon bring. Increased weak new and the 
loss of weight. 

Indeed, loss of weight t* general and progreasiive. from about one month after 
the rationed dirt to instituted The organism exhaust. It* store of r*U; then the 
muscular Issues deteriorate. All bone* become more prominent. Losses of 50 
and more pounds during one year are common, and there are caws of weight 
reduction to the extent of 50 percent. 

Actually, this weight lose to concealed to some degree by “famine oedema", 
which occurred among some 90 percent of the inmates receiving no food other 
than rations. This to a condition in which liquid which cannot be eliminated 
accumulates ia the body. Though it is usually localised in the lower limbs, it 
sometime* spread* and thus hinder, breathing and circulation (the oedema 
disappear* quickly if sufficient quantities of Vitamin B, are administered), 

Despite the suffering accompanying these dietary deficiencies, death by starva¬ 
tion appeared to be p a -nlcs s Without additional symptoms, many of the 
prisoners passed away during sleep. 

Cases of such malnutrition are undoubtedly to be found throughout Europe 
today. There are as yet, however, few area, where the bulk of the inhabitant, 
must live on such curtailed dietaries. From all the evidence, it appear* that such 
conditions prevail most nearly is Greece. Recent accounts (coming from Ankara) 
reveal a situation in many Greek cities not very different from that described 
above These account* toll the same story of weakness, sleeplrssnn-, weight loss 
and oedrmte condition*, alimentary and urinary disorder*— and peaceful death. 

Published reports of a survey among normal consumers in Belgium, from 
September I MO to April IMI. again show conditions differing only in degree from 
those of the prisoners living solely on legal ration. Other studio, give similar 
evidence of th* result* of malnutrition brought about by the First World War, 
according to an anlyato now In progress In the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United State- Department of Agriculture. 

AU these studies put considerabl* stress upon other than the physical effect* of 
malnutrition. Investigators of lb* early 'twenties minted out that there was a 
complete laek of mental aggressiveness among the hungry During the present 
war. a state of apathy to regularly reported a* characterising the Inhabitant* of 
Greece. In the Belgian prison, the Inmates were subject to states of acute depre*. 
sion: Itotlesanes*. lassitude, and lark of interest in life Itself were common. The 
evtdcoc# dearly Indicates that pereon. suffering from malnutrition are not des- 
petals men read.ly moved to rash activity. Rathe*, they are apathetic and Indlf- 
ferrnt people who accept their lot without marked protest Such men can 
scarcely be relied upon to assist the United Nations by fomenting internal revolt 
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APPENDIX II 

JAPAN'S ECONOMIC GAINS IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The economic resource* which the Japanese have gamed in the Philippine 
while not vital to her war economy, are nevertheless of considerable strategic 
importance. In the caee of iron, chrome, and manganewe ow-oommodities 
which Japan need*-the comparatively abort haul from the Philippine will 
doubtless influence the Japanese to exploit then resource* immediately. .Although 
information on the demolition accomplished in the bhmda ieb.no mrau complete, 
it i« not believed that "scorched earth” tactics have been very successful. 

The Philippine, offer Japan considerable resource, in iron ore. which in the 
l«at has been one of her most critical need*. Annual production, averaging 60 
percent iron content, has run about 1.350,000 too. in the island.. Some of the 
iron mines were reported to have been flooded and at least one >u dynamited. 
But in the open pit mince of Mindanao, the area of greatest production’, destruc¬ 
tion is not practicable. A very Urge unexploited reserve will allow for consider- 
ablc expansion in mining. The fact that the Philippine mine, are nearer than 
those in Malaya, and that the Philippine ore ta of high quality, ma. lead to inten¬ 
sified exploitation of these rewourwe. 

Philippine chrome is believed to be sufficient to fill the gap in Japanese require¬ 
ment.. Approximately 150.0X1 ton. of medium grade ore (40 to 48 percent) 
wem mined there annually prior to the Japane*- occupation The known revere 
in Zambelea Province, on Luion. are estimated at more than 10.000 000 toes and 
they are easily accessible In this area there was some destruction: at Santa 
Crus, trucks were removed and the loading pier burned.-and at Masmloc the pier 
was demolished and all equipment was removed. 

With respect to manganese, an annual Philippine production of 60000 tons of 
ore considerably improves Japan's position. The average content is 50 percent. 
Again the supply is nearer than that in Malaya. The largest and best deposit, 
are on Busuanga. a .mall i^nd about midway between Palawan sad Mindoro. 
Smaller qtmntitic* of high-grade ore also are located on the island of Msabate 
No information is available on demobtion. 

Japanese dependence on stockpile. to meet current requirement, for copper 
b V£vT BW? "I"' rrb ' Vf<l b} r *1 u -‘ Uoa o' the small Philippine output- 
*bout 9.000 tons of metal annually. Japan will also gain a monopoly control of 
hemp, more than 50.000 tons of which were ready for movement when the attack 
began last December. It M not known how much of this wa. destroyed but in any 
case an annual production of 200.000 tons will become available to her. 

Japan U nearly self-sufficient in sugar, but about 300.000 tons were milled, 
bagged, and awaiting shipment when the Japanev arrived, and annual 
u about 1,000.000 tons. The Philippine.- 280,000 ton. of mola-c p*? year -dl 
be useful to J.p~i for alcohol disUliation. a, a supplement for fodder, and al« as 

* ““T IT**' rr *° UrCT “ * U1 J»P^cee supply of this 

im^rtar.t pn>duc« mid be, requiremenU of copra and coconut oil -til be assured 
Some report, indicate that truck, and pawwnger can, obtained in the Philinniar* 
already are being shipped to Japan for scrap. In the Paracai* mining a^ra in 
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Southern I.uxoo the Japanese are said to have found 1,000 tons of drill steel 
toes of structural steel, and 1,000 tons of manganese balls ready to ship, 
although a considerable amount of petroleum was set .fire or used in mil 
operatic*-.., there were on hand in the Philippinee at the end of November 
about 1,100.000 barrels of stocks. A complete estimate of the amount of 
which fell into Japanese hands is not yet available. 
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Coordinator of Information 

THE WAR THIS WEEK 


In Burma—as in Malaya—the Japanese have loosed an 
offensive of unexpected power. They have rapidly driven 
the British to the borders of India, where the threat would 
be even more serious but for the imminence of the monsoon. 
They have moved northward to occupy Fort Hertz and close 
the last of the alternative land supply routes to China. 
Finally, they have invaded the western reaches of Chinese 
Yunnan, and cautious military observers are speculating on 
the possibilities of a widening Japanese offensive in this area, 
perhaps even coordinated with a renewed drive in Central 
China and aiming at final liquidation of the “China incident," 
In the west the situation—both political and military—is 
in a state of flux. The occupation of Crimean Kerch gives 
the Germans a position of some strategic importance if they 
plan a subsequent drive on the Caucasus. But farther north 
in the Kharkov sector, neither Russian nor German claims 
give any precise clues as to the nature and timing of the 
anticipated Nazi offensive. At Vichy Laval is treading a 
cautious course, and his failure to espouse a more openly 
collaborationist policy is now said to be irritating his German 
masters. And in the Mediterranean outward evidence con¬ 
tinues to suggest a lightening of Axis pressure, but an area 
where air power is of such primary importance is also one 
where the element of surprise must enter all calculations. 
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Burmese Offensive. 

With the conquest of Burma substantially complete, the 
Japanese have already invaded China on the east and have 
thrust toward India on the west. Although these drives have 
been momentarily halted by the barriers of the Salween 
River and the Arakan Mountains, military observers point 
out that the Japanese air and troop concentrations in Burma 
are larger than required for the mere consolidation of gains 
already made. Hence they anticipate further moves in the 
direction of China or possibly of India. 

The Chinese appear to have rccuj>erated from the first 
shock of the rapid Japanese advance up the Burma road. 
They have thrown back the invaders from the west bank of 
the Salween and have stifled the immediate threat to the 
strategic air center at Puoshan. In the face of this check, 
Japanese columns have branched out both to the north and 
south, with the apparent intention of preparing other cross¬ 
ings at Teng-yueh and Kunlung (see map). They have 
already occupied Teng-yueh, through which the only other 
road in this area leads across the Salween, to join the Burma 
road at I’aoshan. At Kunlung, where a projected railroad 
from Burma to Kunming was to bridge the Salween, the 
terrain also might facilitate a crossing. 

The most considerable Japanese concentrations are believed 
to be in this vicinity, but farther south, near Kengtung, the 
Chinese have reported heavy fighting. Estimates of Japanese 
strength in this region have ranged from 10,000 to 
30,000 troops, with one report that both heavy tanks 
and artillery were being brought into action, but with 
actual developments still remaining somewhat obscure. 
This action may have been precipitated by Chinese efforts 
to regain contact with troops by-passed by the Japanese in 
their mechanized thrust up the Burma road. It may also 
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foreshadow a Japanese attack up the Mekong River valley 
designed to flank the Salween River defenses. 

J apanese Intentions 

In the past Chinese leaders at Chungking—including 
Chiang Kai-shek-and certain Chinese in Washington have 
tended to discount the possibility of a major offensive against 
Free China from Burma. News dispatches, however, now 
quote a Chungking government spokesman as warning the 
United States that Japan is on the verge of an "all-out” 
offensive against China and that the latter needs help with 
the utmost urgency. The Chungking radio also reflects the 
Is-lief that China will l»e next on the Japanese list, according 
to both FCC analysts and BBC broadcasters. American 
observers in China have not l>een unimpressed with the pos¬ 
sibilities of attack from Burma, and in fact have advised all 
Americans to leavo the Tali area. At Kunming, Chinese 
army headquarters have issued a proclamation suggesting 
that civilians leave and citing the precedent at I’aoshan, 
recently raided by a small Japanese force. 

Test for War Ixnds and Appeasers 
Whatever their military intentions, the Japanese will 
doubtless attempt to capitalize to the utmost the crisis which 
has been created for the Chinese. Thus the threat of immi¬ 
nent danger, following close on the heels of failure in Burma, 
will not only furnish Chinese appeasers with new arguments 
but may place a severe strain on Chiang Kai-shek’s rather 
tenuous arrangements with local war lords. 

After the fall of Hankow and Chiang's retreat to the west¬ 
ern provinces, the central government established a modus 
vivendi with the former war lords, largely without resort to 
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actual military showdowns. By judicious concentration of 
his forces and much compromise, Chiang has been able to 
obtain substantial administrative authority over their areas 
while leaving them considerable local power-political, 
economic, and military. 

In Yunnan (where there have been strong concentrations 
of Central Government troops) the testing period has opened 
auspiciously. Governor Lung Yun has announced that the 
Japanese would be met with "several hundred thousand 
troops." News dispatches have even reported him dramat¬ 
ically rallying a weary Chinese formation to counterattack 
after their own general had committed suicide, following an 
unsuccessful attempt to stem the Japanese at the Salween. 
The pressure, however, is not yet serious, and there are other 
regions—notably Sikang and the Chengtu plain—where local 
war lords still have considerable milita ry power. 

There are no signs as yet of a strongly organized peace 
faction in China, according to reliable observers, although 
Tokyo Ls making claims to the contrary- But in the complex 
mosaic of the Kuomintang there are several cliques which 
have been long and widely suspected of leaning toward an 
arrangement with Japan. Every military reverse, moreover, 
adds to the strength and boldness of Chungking appeasers, 
whose numbers have been augmented recently by wealthy 
refugees from Hongkong, Singapore, and the Netherlands 
Hast Indies, who are now cut ofT from their property. 

Terrain in Yunnan 

If the Japanese launch an offensive in southwest China, they 
will face both lengthening supply lines and a difficult terrain. 
Hitherto they have succeeded not only in overcoming ob¬ 
stacles offered by terrain, but they have actually turned them 
to advantage. In Yunnan, however, they face a situation 
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£!rr: rom iha ' in ° r «•* *** •>< in, mMy 

roun.n- U I n °, JUn ? ,hr0U * h »>■'<* <" infiltrate, and the 
country is so broken by precipitous mountains that mcclin- 

m«ed equipment wtll be largely restricted to the few existing 

/' ,h ™ gtl J »P*nc»e have already driven to the very 

^difficult , ,h<,y aTO now " n| y 1,1 ,h ' beginning of 

the difficult terrain (sec map). At the Burma Road crossing 

here is a drop of 4,500 feet from the topof the mountain pass 

■o the bank of the Salween. With the bridge deZyeT 

tanks ^d trucks must find a means to cross a river which is 

only 150 yards wide but which is swift and d£p Once 

“ ', hC ™ d ’ the “"‘y possible means 
ot trav el, even for tanks, in the Salween gorge. Off the road 

of g muc g h mU f S, ,n be d0TC ° n f00 ‘ ° r in 'be g air 8 a„d this isTrue 

pa-sses. The latter wdl be the key to any fighting in Yunnan. 
m K * r sup P° rt " lllc b could harass the opiionent’s move- 
menu along this road -and destroy his artillcrv omplace- 

th^Ohinese " th “ 8 dCC ' Si ™' C ‘ thCr f ° r the Japan, s ‘- 

I motion limits from Southern Yunnan 

“ hould flect to driv e on Kunming, they 
Would probably cofirdinate an attack along the Burma Road 

*'"“'cments through southern Yunnan, tactics 
suggested by the current fighting in the Kengtung area, 
farther to the east, there are at least four other possible 
invasion routes-from Indochina. From Laokay, whose 
importance was emphasised this week by an AVG bombing, 

!k C rnre na f' Indo< ' hin “ IUilwa - v n| igbt lie followed. The 
icf difficuliy offered by this route is the precipitous nature 
of the mountains through which the railway passes, and the 
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fact that there are no roads until Kaiyuan is reached—a 
distance of 124 miles. Moreover, the Chinese have long 
since blown up the bridges, and are also reported to have 
tom up the tracks. 

A second and easier route leads from Indochinese Hanoi by 
highway to Ha Giang, thence by trail to Wenshan, and finally 
by motor highway to Kunming (see map). Two further 
routes lead from Lai Chau by trail—one to Kaiyuan and the 
motor highway there, another through broad valleys to Oshan 
and by highway to Kunming. 

Japanese Interest in Central China 

Military observers are closely watching Japanese move¬ 
ments in other parts of China. In Chekiang Province reports 
indicate that Japanese troops are seeking out air bases poten¬ 
tially useful in bombing Japan. More important still, a 
fresh drive on Changsha in Hunan Province appears to be 
developing. Chinese leaders themselves view the Japanese 
campaign in Hupeh Province as the greatest current danger 
to Free China. The Japanese have long held Icliang in this 
province, but between Ichang and Chungking lie the gorges 
of the Yangtze, serious handicaps to military operations. 

An alternative route to Chungking extends along the Han 
River valley to Xan-cheng, thence through a break in the 
Tapa range, where the Kialing River valley stretches down 
to Chungking and the Chengtu plain. The Chinese recently 
reported they had stopped a Japanese drive up the Han 
River valley, although comparatively small forces appear to 
have been involved. 

There is as yet little indication that the Japanese will now 
attempt such a grand-scale pincers movement on Chungking 
as might here be implied. Such an offensive, if successful, 
would be a serious blow to the United Nations, depriving 
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them of access to a valuable base of operations against Japan. 
Some observers believe, however, that Free China’s own 
continuance in the war depends more upon the effect of the 
Japanese offensive upon her morale, since no particular area 
is of sufficient strategic importance to her to make its loss a 
decisive factor. 

Aid to China by Air 

The conquest of Burma has cut the land routes from India 
and left the air as the sole avenue of supply. But transport 
planes, firing from Assam to Yunnan, face the handicap of 
long hops and heavy gasoline loads (which must in general 
be sufficient for the round trip). 

In northeastern Assam the best airport for transport planes 
is Sadiya (see map). Before the Japanese captured Manda¬ 
lay, plans had been made for flying supplies from Sadiya to 
Myitkyina, a distance of only 200 miles. With Myitkyina in 
Japanese hands, freight must be flown from Sadiya to Yun- 
nanyi (about 375 miles) or from Sadiya to Sichang (about 400 
miles). 

Air experts still maintain that by using about 50 Douglas 
C47 or Curtiss C53 transports, supplies can be forwarded to 
Yunnanyi or Sichang at the rate of 4,000 to 6,000 tons per 
month. But it would be essential for this purpose to maintain 
sufficient air strength (including anti-aircraft defenses) in 
northeast India to prevent the Japanese from knocking out 
Sadiya, and in China to protect the Chinese air terminals. 

Sadiya is of critical importance in this scheme, because if 
it were lost transport planes would be obliged to use the air¬ 
port at Tezpur, almost 200 miles west-southwest of Sadiya, 
making the trip from Tezpur to Sichang, for example, nearly 
600 miles. Two-motored transports, such as the C47 and the 
C53, cannot make this trip with a pay load of any size. If 
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Tezpur is to be used, four-motored transports would be re¬ 
quired. Meanwhile, if the Japanese should push on by sea 
or land into eastern Bengal and Assam, they would effec¬ 
tively upset all these plans. 

Air Raids for Indiat 

With the British falling back from Burma to the northwest, 
the Japanese find themselves in a position to threaten India 
as well as China. Air attacks alone might deal a serious 
blow to the Calcutta area, containing nlx>ut four-fifths of 
India’s war industry. Here native morale is low, and some 
reliable observers expect the workers to take to the hills at 
the first bombing. 

Actual invasion of Assam is another matter. With the 
summer monsoons imminent, this area is subject to the full 
force of the rain-laden winds from the Indian Ocean. The 
advantages of this season are by no means all with the 
defenders. The Japanese now hold the Mandalay basin in 
Burma, sheltered from the monsoon by the Arakan Moun¬ 
tains, comparatively dry and available for bombers all during 
this season. The Japanese also have an all-weather field at 
Akyab on the Burmese coast, some 300 miles by air from 
Calcutta. On the other hand, the defenders themselves 
have several all-weather fields at Calcutta, but no such fields 
elsewhere in this part of India. 

British press dispatches meanwhile report that General 
Alexander, while discounting the possibility of a Japanese 
invasion during the monsoon season, is preparing for this 
eventuality. Fresh troops of the Indian Army guard the 
frontier, across which the weary survivors of the Burma 
campaign are beginning to return. 
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The Battle of the Coral Sea in Retrospect 

Further reports now make it possible to clarify certain 
elements in the Battle of the Coral Sea. Advance Japanese 
naval units came southward into the Coral Sea area, then 
diverged eastward, apparently to scire points in the Solomon 
Islands and thus secure their flank. An American naval force 
attacked these units in Tulagi Harbor, sinking seven naval 
vessels. 

Presently the main Japanese force entered the Coral Sea 
by the same route, presumably on its way to attack Port 
Moresby. An engagement followed on May 7 and 8 between 
this force and American naval units and naval aviation, near 
t he Louisiade Islands. The Japanese losses were ono aircraft 
earner sunk and one damaged, and ono cruiser sunk and ono 
damaged. American loss<* have not yet l>een re|>orted. 

During the Battle of the Coral Sea American Army Air¬ 
craft were not idle. Based on northeastern Australia, Army 
Aircraft made a series of heavy raids nearby on Lae and 
Kabaul, and on Buka, Woodlark and Dcboyne Islands, 
between May 4 and II. One mission returning from an 
attack was reported by the press to have stumbled on the 
battle and to have taken aerial photographs of the action. 
Another was dispatched on May 8 against a "Japanese 
convoy (near the scene of the battle) w-hich was not located. 
•Still another was sent on May 9 to intercept a Japanese 
carrier, but darkness intervened. 

Although the air duel over Australasian bases continues 
unabated, major Japanese fleet units appear to have moved 
elsewhere. The lull which has followed the battle has led 
some observers to anticipate a naval attack in other areas, 
and the possibility of attack against United States bases is 
not ruled out. 
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Mop-up on the Kerch Peninsula 

Soviet resistance on the Kerch peninsula seems to be flick¬ 
ering out. In the opinion of a well-placed military observer, 
remaining Russian forces are simply holding beachheads to 
permit the withdrawal of the bulk of the army. Unless the 
Soviets reinforce this army from the mainland, it appears 
unlikely that it can prolong its resistance. 

Nor does a German attack across the straits toward the 
Russian naval base at Novorussiisk seem to be the next 
logical move. The crossing would lx? difficult and might 
expose the Nazis to a Soviet counterattack. Furthermore, 
with the fall of Kerch, the Germans would presumably be 
in a better jxxsition to attack Novorossiisk from the air. 
Likewise an assault on Sevastopol at the other end of the 
Crimean peninsula would lx? an expensive operation at the 
present time. It seems fnr more likely that the Germans 
will continue to soften up Sevastopol by bombardment until 
such time aa they can attack it with comparatively small 
losses. 

Attack on Kharkov 

As though to counterbalance the German success on the 
Kerch Peninsula, the Soviet radio and the Allied press have 
been playing up the Russian attack toward Kharkov. De¬ 
spite the funfarc with which it has been launched, American 
military observers do not regard this drive as an all-out 
offensive. If it had been such, they point out, it would 
probably have taken the form of a large enveloping action 
rather than a head-on attack, and by now’ it would have 
achieved a more clear-cut success than press despatches yet 
reveal. A more likely hypothesis is that it is a local attack 
which has already brought the Soviet forces within striking 
distance of the city of Kharkov. 
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In the opinion of the Russian ambassador to Turkey the 
Soviets launched the assault in an effort to disrupt the 
greatest German concentration of war equipment, including 
planes and tanks, on the entire Eastern Front. Berlin vigor¬ 
ously den.es that it has relieved Nazi pressure in the Crimea 
or interfered with the German military program. But the 
ambassador «s sure that even if the attack fails in its main 
purpose of capturing or destroying large quantities of German 
equipment, it will succeed in seriously disorganizing Nazi 
plans for a full-scale offensive. Such considerations may 
account for the apparent vigor of German counter-attacks in 
the Kharkov sector. 


Ural Continues to Temporize 

Although Pierre Laval has now been head of the Vichy 
government for a little more than a month, he has taken no 
step of an overt character leading to full collaboration with 
Germany. As Minister of the Interior, he is purging the 
regime of known opponents, and appointing men of his own 
choice to key positions. Marshal Ptftain, in turn, is reported 
to "look forward to working in his garden," relieved to be 
spared the burdens of office. P£tain is still a factor in the 
picture, however, for as supreme chief of the French armed 
forces overseas, his orders are obeyed by administrative 
officials and officers who might not stomach Laval alone. 

A current report describes what are believed to have been 
I-aval’s intentions respecting collaboration when he came to 
office. He is said to have been reconciled to German domina¬ 
tion of the Continent, but to have revived his earlier idea of 
forming a Latin bloc to act as a sort of counterweight to the 
Nazis. He appears to have met checks here, however, in 
Italy’s territorial demands and in Nazi hostility to his 
qualified collaboration. The Nazis have evidenced their 
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displeasure in the Giraud case and in the current executions in 
occupied France. They are said to be dissatisfied with Laval 
and to be giving encouragement to men like Doriot. 

Lava! has been anxious to avoid any decisive step that 
might sever relations with the United States. He is taking 
advantage of the apathy of the French people to establish 
himself, and is carefully cushioning his position with regard 
to Franco-American affairs. Apparently with Nazi approval, 
he has plastered Vichy with posters, which declare: “I wish 
to say again that a final rupture between our two countries 
will not come from France.” 

Reactions in French Africa 

Diplomatic sources report that since Laval’s return to 
power, gasoline and trucks are again reaching Rommel’s 
armies via French North Africa. French officials in North 
Africa, however, have hinted their continuing friendliness to 
us and would like to see us renew our economic assistance to 
North Africa, thereby avoiding the threat of French de¬ 
pendence on Germany. 

I he German Armistice Commission is urging that French 
defenses of Morocco be improved. It is stated that the 
Germans are now shipping armaments to this area, with 
further shipments of synthetic gasoline to follow soon. 
General Juin is ostensibly complying, but has expressed the 
opinion that he would rather see Moroccan defenses improved 
under American than under German direction. On the other 
hand, rumors suggest that certain high French officials have 
been won over to Laval’s policy, and that Boisson, the 
Governor-General of strategic Dakar and former political 
Prolog* of Laval, has declared himself as highly pleased with 
the changes in Vichy. 
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Vichy is exploiting to the full the recent clash off Algiers 
involving French and British planes and light naval units 
an action which resulted in the loss of one plane by each side. 
Vichy is presenting it as an example of wanton aggression: 
Once again the French sec what means our former allies 
arc using.” 

Negotiations in Martinique 

In Martinique Admiral Robert, after the issuance of a 
virtual ultimatum from the United States, has agreed to the 
immobilization of French warships. He has also agreed in 
general that the United States will exercise effective super¬ 
vision of the islands with continued recognition of the French 
position of de jure sovereignty and possession. Meanwhile, 
Uval, obviously irritated by the attempt of the United 
States to negotiate directly with Admiral Robert, has at¬ 
tempted to suggest that such negotiations can only be car¬ 
ried on with Vichy, thus confusing the issue in the public 
mind. 

Arts Pause in the Mediterranean 

Malta continued to enjoy a relative respite as Lord Gort, 
former head of the B. E. F. in France, arrived from Gibraltar 
to succeed bomb-worn Sir William Dobbic in command of the 
island fortress. There were clear signs that German bomber 
strength in Sicily has been reduced for use elsewhere, but 
diplomatic sources believe that considerable parts of Kessel- 
nng’s staff and air fleet are still in Sicily. 

Indications are that Axis forces in Cyrenuica will not 
launch any major offensive against Egypt this spring. They 
arc, however, prepared for lesser operations, with supplies 
estimated to be sufficient for one month of active campaigning. 
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Their forces, including two armored and one motorized divi¬ 
sions, are well-located and in Rood condition. Skirmishes led 
by enemy tanks this week, especially in the reRion southwest 
of O.aznla, broke a quiet period on the desert front. 

A Report on the Near East 

Turkey continues in her determination to defend herself 
against any and all invaders, a seasoned observer reports, 
writinR at the end of March from Istanbul. Her army is kept 
in the field and she wants all the arms she can Ret. Her 
Rreat fear is that either Germany or Russia will win a clear- 
cut victory. To forestall the results of either eventuality 
the 'I urks expect to call in Allied help. Diplomatic sources 
report that the Soviets plan to develop the recent Russo- 
Turkish detente once the bomb trial is over. 

The Turkish government, our observer writes, has the 
complete confidence of the people in political and military 
affairs, but in economic matters the situation is acute. Trade 
interruptions, budget strain, abrupt price rises, shortages, 
and governmental inefficiency in handling the situation have 
brought about a general uneasiness as to the economic future. 

In Syria the Free French, the majority of whom are ap- 
Ijarently suspicious of British designs on Madagascar and 
Syria, are themselves generally regarded as the old imperial¬ 
ists operating with reduced efficiency. British and Ameri¬ 
can prestige has also declined due to military defeat and 
association with the Zionist cause, an issue exploited by the 
Axis radio. In Egypt our observer found public opinion 
in a bad state, with the British, the Palace and its satellites, i 

nnd the Wafd all hard at work interfering with one another 
in a snarl of old methods and lack of coordination. 


Drought Comes to Northeastern Hr a til 

Northeastern Brazil is suffering one of its periodic droughts. 
This region of "climatic calamities," which is triangular in 
shape, reaches the coast between Sfto Luiz and Natal, and 
extends southwest ward to an apex somowhero in western 
Baia. Throughout this area rainfall is uncertain; there are 
places where in one hundred years there have been fifty 
years of either flood or drought. In this region no rain has 
now fallen for more than a year. The vegetation is parched, 
and the sources of water rapidly disappearing. As usual, 
under these circumstances, the inhabitants are flocking into 
the coastal cities, and domestic and wild animals are being 
widely slaughtered. 

Coming at this time, the drought may have several con¬ 
sequences. The homeless and starving refugees will consti¬ 
tute a serious burden on the food supply and on coastal 
shipping. Civil disorders may be expected, including raids 
on the food stores in the cities, and a fertile field exists for 
enemy agents bent on spreading confusion and chaos. It is 
even possible that the' airfields in this region may be in 
danger of attack, either by disorganized groups or by bands 
under Axis leadership. On the other hand, prompt action 
might avert disaster through the recruiting of laborers for 
work in the rubber forests of the Amazon—a repetition of 
the great migration into the Amazon under similar cir¬ 
cumstances which took place during the historic drought of 
1877-1879. This would require coastwise shipping to carry 
the workers from places like Fortaleza in Ceara to the 
Amazon. 

The Dominican Republic “ Elects” a President 

The Dominican Republic went through the formality of 
a presidential election on May 16 in which Generalissimo 
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1<aM L. Trujillo was the unopposed and successful candi- 
, '... fo " ner president of the country from 1930 to 1938 

?930'• •r.'iiM “'I M | dC ' J L Troncoso 1,0 ,n Con ' h » Sine*' 
1930 Trujillo ha, been ihe acknowledged dictator 

country, a„d „„ January 20 of thU year l,c was appointed 

by the president to the aupremc command of the Army ami 

. , " swnt world conditions wore used to justify his 
return to the presidency. 

The election was the first in the history of the country in 

Cuha JlT *"? '" 0 " d ,0 ™ ,e - Jg “ 

Cuba and Venezuela earned or, a vigorous projection cam- 

I. gn against Trujillo s dictatorship as inconsistent with the 

democratic principles of the United Nations. They pro- 

tested particularly against the decision of the University of 

theevTho el T midl ° “ honorar >' degree. Never- 
disturbances. 0 eCt,0D ™ n °' aCCOn " * any reined 

A„ A 'L h ,”r lerni *“ scheduled to begin until 

August he took office immediately. President Troncoso 
appointed him Secretary of State for War and Navy to suc¬ 
ceed his brother, Hector Trujillo, jus, resigned Troncoso 
ther, submitted his resignation to the National Assemble 
«h,ch unanimously accepted it. Then in accordance with 

Preside,',cy' Ul ‘ 0n ' TrUii " 0 “'"“•‘“"y ™*«ded to the 

Reliable evidence indicates that the Nasi, are carrying on 

actTTf, BCt ' V ‘ ,y m ,h ! U«'ninican Republic despite the 

Si^ee 19M thf^lT-" 1 “ dCC ' arc, ‘ “ ar ^ Axis. 
Nnrc 1935 the Dominican government has maintained close 

diplomatic relations with Germany, and the Truiillo n-.rtv 

was reorganized along Nazi lines. The nnJ L,- ^ 

liberty, and no party except Trujillos is peLitted t^exiT 

Arjny officers are Nazi sympathizers. Nazi agentTare 

Still at large or have been released as a resuh of "popular " 
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demonstration fomented by the government. It is alleged 
that Trujillo gives lip service to the democracies in order to 
obtain United States support for his regime. 

('hilt Moves Toward a Break with the Axis 
Chilean Government leaders are reconsidering the possi¬ 
bility of a break in diplomatic relations with the Axis powers, 
current indications suggest. The Socialist Party, headed by 
Oscar Schnake, has recently been adding its influence to that 
of the Communist Party in favoring such a move. While the 
Inited States has avoided any appearance of bringing pres¬ 
sure to bear on Chile for a break with the Axis, it has become 
apparent to Chile’s leaders that no substantial economic aid 
will be forthcoming from us until this issue is squarely met. 
It may be partly for this reason that the proposed visit of a 
Chilean Commission to the United States to discuss Chile’s 
critical economic needs has been delayed. 
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appendix i 

THE PROBLEM OF RUBBER IN THE SOVIET UNION 

In the field of synthetic rubber the Russian. nrohahlv . . 

of preparedness, deigned to obtain . maximum degree of iSEEJSta 

development of domestic source, of natural rubber. But the actual rmt^i rl 
of this type of rubber still remained small in June of last year 
„ ™ 7 th 1 ,h5 " in IMO Soviet dom'esUeproduction of raw 

rubber, plus imports—the total wtimated at somewhat more than 103.000 metric 
ton* a year—was probably inadequate to fill RuwU’s consumption Myimir-u - 

in 1M0 was drawing on previously accumulated stocks for a part of her current 
consumption. Nor is it likely that the war ha. eased the situation For ini 
creased military demand In all likelihood has offset even the met sever* restric¬ 
tions on civilian consumption. 

It is estimated that synthetic rubber (made almost entirely from alcohol, ao 
counted for a production of 82 000 metric tons In IMO. During the fir., few 

MMO-'eSnS* "" * yn,hr,1C ^ roduet,on declined to a rate of about 

3^000 48.000 metric tons per year. There is some ground for thinking however 
that In recent months the output has Increased Neverthelem. unlrre both Im. 
P«l« and domestic production have recently In cre ased very substantially It Is 
almost certain that ths Soviet, face an acute shortage of raw rubber a shortage 
.Tre o h f n,r ~ *' ,ev *•*-* necessitate a very substantial curtailment of the 

use of thl. commodity In essential military equipment 
One favorable factor In the situation is that ths very Urge military «*tabli.h- 
men economises rubber by the extensive use of tire, of steel and hard-rubber on 
artillery equipment, and by the widespread substitution of caterpillar-!meteem 
for pnsumatlo-tired trucks as prime movers for artillery. 
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appendix II 

THE JAPANESE POSITION IN FUELS AND NON-FERROUS 

METALS 

l^ck of fuels and non-ferrous metals will not notably handicap the Japanese 
■ ar effort, according to such estimates a- can be made on the basis of available 
information. Nor do the Japanese lack facilities for mining strategic fuels and 
metal*. Of fourteen of these. Japan is not completely self-sustaining In anv. 
But she can supply her deficit* adequately for three—tin. tungsten, and coal— 
from functioning occupied territories. 

For five others—manganese, chromium, aluminum, oil. and lead—she ha* 
sufficient stock, with which to service her economy without restriction, until she 
can restore to former capacity sources in conquered areas which have been dis¬ 
organised by recent military operations (the assumption here is that she will not 
be handicapped by difficulties of orgamxation or by the repeual of war In these 
areas). In the case of lead, invisible stock*, such a* pipe in buildings, are large and 
easily recoverable, so that Japan should suffer no shortage until the captured 
mines can be reorgan lied. For another metal, sine, stocks are insufficient unless 
the captured mines can start producing very soon. 


— 

\ 

f 

1 

AdsqusM sun 

Manganese.. 

Chromite.. 

• years.... 

1 F«»». 

Philippine Islands. British Malaya, 
“«* Nuberland* Indies combined. 
Philippine Islam!*. 

oa. 

Lead .. 

a jam.. 

2 year*. 

fi month. . 

iteineriauas indies ami 
Malaya combined. 
Netherlands Indies. 

British 

Zinc. 

Negligible. 

Burma 



For the rest-ooppar. nickel, molybdenum, antimony, and mercury-sources 
now available to Japan wlU be Insufficient after shs exhaust* her prearnt stocks. 
Through the conquest of the Far Fasten, area, however. Japan could fill her 
defleu to aiekal nnd antimony and Improve her portion In the other three. 
Japan has productive copper mine* and could increase their output adequately by 
the Urn* stocks run low. Stocks of nickel, mercury, and molybdenum are 
sufficient for two tears or more. But Japan has drawn heavily on her antimony 
stock* to the last two years and ha* endeavored, as yet without sucoess, to gain 
control of the transport system in the Chinese province of Hunan (Changsha), 
which eon tains the principal Chinese antimony mines. 
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JAPAN’S PRESENT POSITION IN IMPORTANT FUELS AND 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
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fuel Oil—especially oil from Vencuela rnd Cnfombi. _n w . 
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APPENDIX III 

SCANDINAVIA AND THE GERMAN WAR ECONOMY 

Ever •low Onuny overran Denmark and Norway In 1940 a- a preliminary 
lo her Wretern offensive. Scandinavia ha« had a triple Importance to the war. 
Norwegian a.r and naval ba*re have eerved in operation* against Britain and the 
northern *upply line* to Ituaa; Finland'* ba»r« and troop. have been employed 
again*! Kuwia and the Murmansk supply route; finally the .trateglo resource* 
of the entire region have contributed aubeUotially to German war production, 
Tit* accompanying chart *how« the relative importance of Scandinavian min¬ 
eral production to the German economy. Scandinavian mineral and timber 
rmource*. manufactured product*, and. to eome eitent. food*tuff* are now being 
eiported to Germany. Although. In return, Germany »cnd* aorne commodilie* 
to the area, notably coal and pig Iron to Sweden, and foodstuff* to Finland, the 
balance I* heavily In her favor. It I* not. however, the *i*o of Germany'* favor¬ 
able trade balance but rather the strategic nature of eeveral Scandinavian prod- 
ucU that make, the area of Importance to the German economy. 

/row ere.—Germany ha* no shortage of Iron ore. In the Ukraine alone Ger¬ 
many hold* resource*. probably unu*ed. of fuUy Ifl million ton. a year. Never- 
t hr .'cm Swedish ore*, which are believed to be going to German*- *« • of 12 
million ton. per year, are of great Importance to the Nail economy. They arc 
of high metallic content, averaging AO peroent, and their convemlon lo .loci, 
therefore. Involve* *avtng* In coke and mangane*e. both of which are relatively 
•carte in Germany. AUo to change over German furnace*. latx)r and transport 
faeiiitk* for the uae of other ore* would involve Iom of time and efficiency, 

.V«f|Um«a German technology ha. been making lncrra»lng use of molyb¬ 
denum a* a substitute in variou* *tecl-hardenlng alloy*, of which the Reich I* 
believed to have barely adequate aupplic*. Scandinavian •ourco*. amounting 
to at !ca*t 22 percent of the total German molybdenum supply, are thu* of eome 
importance, and may be enhanced If recent report* of Urge *eale increase In 
Norwegian output are correct. 

VirtW.—Norwegian nickel production (1.250 tom) normally eon.titute* about 
one-third of Ihe total continental *upply. Report* indicate that an additional 
5 000 to 10.000 ton* (metal content), not ehown on the accompanying chart, will 
be ciported from the Pet*amo district of Finland in 1042. Thi* may .igniflcantly 
rare Germany'* tight portion in .tocl-hardening alloy*. 

Copper —The German position here l* barely adequate. Ix«* of the copper 
flowing from Scandinavian area., amounting perhap* to 30 percent of the total 
current German .upply, might have repercussion* on the war economy. Recent 
report* Indicate that Scandinavia i* expanding lu contribution here. 
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Aluminum i.--8cnndlnnvU la not a major element in the S00 000 ton. of vir.in 
aluminum which Germany *u estimated to control In iuj v * 

production of 30.000 ton. .a. cut In half by the German "^Xr’lU 

“55£ have apparently been abandon.. In favor'of a ‘ U 

/ i, iU. -Germany ha. ample -xircr. of pyrttee, and thua sulphur with tuator 
depo.lt. In Germany, Italy, Hpaln and Portugal. Tha low of the Br mndlanvtL, 
5S? W0U “ Prob ‘ b ^ ,nV0 '- reor*anliatlon .n the \S^Z^T, 

~J rU y! tn ~ a ** d ! ah tun "“* n “’“P" 1 U «nall relative to Portugal Germany■ 
k u ,n f * ct uMr ih *‘ *- no « 

22?SC£r , ‘■■*-—p-i-i 

T>mt*r and iu produrt. -A.lde from the .tragic mineral. ■—«■_ ■ 

Umber T <*"— «"» «•>« consist. of H. .^nflean^^of 

timber, paper, and wood pulp. The demand for wood pulp ha. Incrx*—1 <Tllukwr 
belli* an Important element In the manufacture of eiplo.ltn and Nbatitute 

Sh ° Uld ,hU ^rtr of pulp, paper and 

car.Ilx.ard be let. Germany would have extreme difficulty in India* adequate 
alternative eouroea or substitute*. ^ ^equate 

Food*!uff*. At prrernt Finland is a deficit food area, dr—in* aome import. 
Untely sugar and bread grain., from the Reich and from Sweden, itaelf a rtgh, 
surplus area except for fodder. Norway is under an enforce,, food Srtil „ 
rmult of sending quantities of fish to Germany. 

.^mWintf -In 1 W1 Norway and Sweden produced together an ee,.mated 
185.000 ton, of merchant .hipping, amounting to fully M percent of the estimated 
tonnage turned out from shipyard, under German control Despite the probable 
existence of con-iderable idle .hlpyard capacity in Europe. .hLI Zt 

/ndurtrmf Production. Sweden U Importing coal and coke In quantity from 
Germany to maintain her economy In return she export, •rmi-manufitand 
metal, and finished machinery. tool.. motors, etc. TW item. -ere 22 per 
of Sweden . exporu In IW8. and production ha. probably not decline! Thu 
..v« Germany much .killed Ubo, of a type notably .carce on the Continent. 

Au-imory.—The net contribution of Scandinavia to the German war rfort 
though not large In monetary term., i. thus extremely Important .trategically 
mo.t notably so In the ca~. of .teel-hardenlng alloy. mach.nrrv ms-TS?.' 
Ie “* r degree. Iron ore. .hlpbulldlng. and Wood pulp .upplim ? Account must be 
«.ken, however, of Ihe good. which German, p£vlL £an"ioa^V.ch^ge 
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APPENDIX IV 

ESTIMATES OF GERMAN AIR STRENGTH 

Estimating the air strength o I our eMau. i, be.. . 
computation contain. M many variable* . n ,| J?[ " kr bu ** De ~ -W 

mm, .ho. S2£L unkno * M , ,U! 

agreement on certain , V * ' h “ apparently substantial 

-rage for German mon.^pXto^^ o7«m l '“°° *° *"» “ * -* 

Uir estimate of fin. line ° f "“h* 1 lyP “- “ d 1300 to 5.000 a. . 

Il i» in the figure for reserves that .he real Hir _r „ 

It is obviou. lhat a small percentage vVnT.iT^.t 00 Cenn “ iom *- 

Mediterranean are no doubt reliable anr tctalT!^ r ” /?“* 0,13 

are simply estimates f„„k_. 1 (w ' nn “ n *«rcraft Ic-t in Russia 

plan ph -n train^hoob “* ,h * —*«• - «-*•» 

thumb ratio of 1 ; | ured in «|, n l, j! 7 K * U * e w,,h «»«'«ude: the rule of 
too optimistic. C ° mUt “ non-combat k*. may be 

- • '-a» - ««*» 

—" aTttirss i i , zyr — 

,h “ “>«aJ to aubtract combat other » September 1939. and from 

uaual method ia. however to bm* dedu2T!^^' “* lo — A «*** 

actually committed In certain “* <* P^— 

»re likely to arrive at a considerably Imrher . w ,P ?' nU ^ ,h * flr * 1 tt ' (hod 

method, and c. , h „ 1, h ?*“" ,h “ ,bo * »*>° follow the second 

pored to combi’ *" * * hldd ™ 0/ strength no, yet ex- 

11'ft nit ion of Fir., £,*, 

jKiwer * ny German air 

dude all combat lypi J££S? * ' ,,r ' n «‘h-here considered to la- 

tralnera and «..h., JJ?, /or ^ unlU ' bul 10 ” cIu * ‘«naports 

One (. bound to note KI !T?. ' *? ,nln « ° f Md *» -toerei rreervre 
of U “~ t "°‘ th *" "*^0. to the volume 

under active condition, of oJ^x^^ P T Dl_ I“ e " ,W,r 10 m * Ula lUl *"*•* 
part of a pW. u . * nd Comb »‘ Furthermore, a eonaiderable 

■equcntly the number of WuUn * m * int * E * Df * •"<! repair Coo- 

P "* d - r 10 B ’ ®t any one time ia considerably nnalVr 
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than the “flret line atrength'* aa defined above. With a given fire, line atrength, 
the number of planes ready to fly la leas during period, of active operation, than 
In period, of Inactivity, alnoa increaaed activity requires Increased time .pent In 


A aecond factor la the labor aupply altuatlon In Germany Itself. It la probablo 
that a aochlng force of about a million would be required in German airframe, 
engine, and equipment factories to produce 2.600 new plane, a month (all «y|»ea), 
provide .pare parts, and re|*lr damaged aircraft. This production figure lm- 
plica an eipansion of 29 percent from an estimate of 1,900 plane, a month for 
the beginning of 1941. Such an expanalon would have required an Increase of 
aomething like 250.000 worker, in factories a'one—plua those employed In oon- 
atructiog the new plants themaelvea. In providing raw materials, and In sup¬ 
porting services. 

In other words, although the German government assign, a high priority to 
aircraft production, it is at least questionable whether they havo been able to 
make available a labor aupply adequate for contemplated expansion. Prior ,0 the 
Ruuian campaign, they followed a practice of releasing men from the armed 
force, for industrial work in period, of military inactivity- -thus relieving the strain 
on industrial manpower. Since the spring of 1941. however, when the Naxia 
undertook full mobillxation in preparation for the Russian campaign, they have 
been unable to continue this policy and in recent months have resorted ,0 addi- 
tional call-ups and comb-outs for military service. Although the government has 
sought to off act this drain by the employment of women and foreign workers in 
increased cumbers, and by curtailing certain civilian industries, it ia doubtful 
whether such measure, have been effective enough to permit further expansion 0 , 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 

With a continuing lull in the Melanesian area and with a 
decline in the intensity of operations in the Burmese-Yunnan 
theater, the Japanese have shifted their attention momen¬ 
tarily to eastern China. Here apparently the immediate 
object of their operations is to eliminate the Allied air menace 
in the provinces of Fukien and Chekiang. 

Meanwhile in the see-saw struggle about Kharkov it 
appears that the Germans have once more gained the initia¬ 
tive. although convincing indications of a major Nazi thrust 
are still lacking. On the propaganda front, it is reported 
that the Germans are seeking to add momentum to the cur¬ 
rent surge of war optimism in the United States, which has 
been stimulated by buoyant American exaggerations of 
Allied success. In the same connection, persistent American 
press discussion of the weakening of the German domestic 
and military jxwution finds little substantiation in careful 
studies of the situation by experts. 

In western Europe the Germans ure playing the old game 
of divide and rule. With Laval still temporizing, the Nazis 
appear to welcome, if not to abet, the current Italian cam¬ 
paign for French territory. It remains to be seen whether 
this lever will prove sufficiently strong to force fresh conces- 
sions from Laval in the form of closer collaboration with 
Germany. 

The only Allied success of real importance was the entry ot 
Mexico into the war. Observers emphasize above all the 
political significance of that step, whose influence will bo 
strongly felt throughout Latin America, it is believed. 
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The Japanese Drive in Eastern China 

While comparative quiet prevails on other Pacific fronts, 
the fighting in China has spread rapidly over the eastern 
provinces of Chekiang and Fukien and continues, somewhat 
abated, in Yunnan. In Chekiang, Japanese columns con¬ 
verging upon Kinhwa have been thrown back with heavy 
losses, according to Chungking, although Tokyo insists that 
the town is surrounded and the Chinese are trapped. An¬ 
other .Japanese force has completed the occupation of islands 
near Foochow (Fukien), after debarking under cover of heavy 
naval and aerial bombardment. Foochow itself has also been 
under heavy fire, and newspaper despatches indicate that an 
expeditionary force is now massing at Formosa, possibly for 
an attempt to invade Fukien province through Foochow and 
Amoy. 

Since the American air attack of April 18, the Japanese 
have systematically sought out and bombed airfields not 
only in Chekiang and Fukien but in Kiangsi, Kwangsi, and 
Hunan. Japanese planes made 54 flights over these five 
provinces during the month following April 18, according to 
one unofficial tabulation. Twenty-two towns were bombed. 
Kian in central Kiangsi (see map) was raided 13 times by 
a total of 182 planes, while Chuhsien also suffered heavily. 

The present fighting in Chekiang province probably has as 
its principal objective the elimination of bases from which 
Japan could be bombed, although air distances even from 
Chekiang are at the outer limits of the tactical range of four- 
motored bombers. The maximum range of the heaviest 
four-motored bombers (allowing a gasoline margin for fight¬ 
ing at full throttle) is about 1000 miles, with a normal 
tactical radius of 750 to 900 miles. Tokyo is about 1100 
miles from bases in Chekiang. 
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Of the eastern air bases in Chinese control, only those in 
Chekiang lie within practicable range of important targets 
in Japan (as the accompanying map indicates). Bases in 
Fukien, such as Kian, an- too far distant for comfortable 
bombing of such targets as Tokyo and Osaka, the obvious 
industrial objectives on Honshu. Nagasaki, the shipbuilding 
and manufacturing center on Kyushu, is barely within the 
maximum range. From Lishui in Chekiang, however, Naga¬ 
saki would be comparatively accessible, as would Yawata, 
site of the very important Imperial Steel Mills. Targets on 
Formosa, of course, would be within easy range: either 
Taihoku, the chief city at the northern end of the island, or 
Takao, an important naval base in southwestern Formosa. 

Chinese “Magnetic” Tactics 

Operations in the eastern provinces are already settling 
into the familiar Chinese pattern of “magnetic” tactics, in 
Chungking parlance. The Japanese have been drawn out, 
their formations dispersed, and their communication lines 
over-extended. And now the Chinese are capitalizing on 
the enemy’s exposure and attacking points in his rear, 
Chungking reports. One Chinese detachment has recaptured 
Sintang, cutting off the communications of a Japanese column 
engaged in the attack on Kinhwa. 

Although the Chinese have reported 100,(KX) or more 
Japanese troops in action in northern Chekiang alone, ob¬ 
servers are inclined to place the figure at possibly 50,(XX) 
troops. As a matter of fact, some observers believe that 
military action in the eastern area cither in Chekiang or 
Fukien—is not of primary importance in any scheme for 
concerted action to crush the Chungking regime. They 
point out that the Japanese at about this time last year 
occupied Foochow for a short period, later withdrawing 
voluntarily. The Japanese also staged at that time one of 
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their routine drives inland from Hangchow and the Chekiang 
coast. 

In addition to destruction of the air bases, the Japanese 
may also seek to disrupt traffic on the railway west of Kinhwa 
which carries important freight and connects with truck 
mutes south and west through central Kiangsi. Further 
objectives may be the disruption of Chinese transport of salt 
from coastal works inland, where there is a serious shortage, 
and possibly the seizure of the winter wheat harvest. 

New Threat to Changsha f 

The Japanese have three times assaulted C han g sh a, 
strategic center on the Canton-Hankow railway. There is 
some evidence that a fresh drive on that city may be immi¬ 
nent. If the Japanese could seize Changsha and make them¬ 
selves masters of both the Peiping-Hankow and Canton- 
Hankow railroads, they would possess a continuous rail route 
from Manchuria to Hongkong. The consequent saving in 
shipping and sea risks would be a notable gain. In addition, 
with this line in their hands, they would be in a position to cut 
off effectively eastern China from Chungking control. 

An Irreparable Japanese Loss. 

The Japanese suffered an irreparable loss of a unique 
character when they recently lost a 15,000-ton vessel by 
enemy action, according to a report by the Vichy ambassador 
in Tokyo. The latter declares that 2,000 expert technicians 
selected from various industries in Japan were lost from a 
total passenger list of 2400. The Japanese were sending 
these technicians to the conquered areas in the southwest 
Pacific where they were to reestablish and develop captured 
plants. 


Fresh Soviet-Japanese Dttcnte 

The long-standing border dispute between the Soviet- 
sponsored Mongolian People’s Republic and Japanese- 
sponsored Manchukuo is now settled, according to Tokyo 
and—with some reservations—Moscow as well. A protocol 
for demarcation of the mutual frontiers has been ratified by 
the governments of both of these remote "buffer states. 
Following as it does the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
Fisheries’ agreement on March 20, the ratification of the 
boundarv treaty indicates that on the surface at least Russo- 
Japanese- relations in the post-Pearl Harbor period have not 

deteriorated. . 

Tokyo made the announcement by radio May 15. Al¬ 
though a Moscow report has indicated that the protocol refers 
only to the Bor Nor section, and not the whole frontier, it 
seems likely that at least temporarily the ratification of the 
protocol formally solves one of the most troublesome of the 
border issues between Mongolia and Manchukuo. Serious 
incidents occurred along the border in 1935 and 1937, and 
those at Xomonhan in early 1939 assumed the proportions 
of an undeclared war. On September 15, 1939, a fortnight 
after the outbreak of the European war, Russia and Japan 
agreed to end hostilities and to form a joint commission to 
establish a frontier line. 


Warning to India 

Premier Tojo, warning that all British outposts for the 
protection of India are now in Japanese hands, has suggested 
to the Indians that they must either take "this golden 
opportunity" to eject foreign troops or suffer the con¬ 
sequences. OlMH-rvcrs are not yet inclined to discount these 
threats too completely. The comparative lull in fighting on 
the Burma-Yunnan front may indicate that the relatively 
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large concentrations of Japanese troops in Burma will be 
turned against India, rather than China. A recent AVG 
raid on Japunese positions on the Yunnan front met little 
resistance, and despatches from Calcutta report that Japanese 
scouting parties are active in the Chittagong area. However, 
the British commander in this area still acknowledges no 
signs of enemy intention to launch a major offensive on 
India, according to newspaper reports. 

A New Basis for Indian Cooperation f 

In an address at Lahore in which he advocated a war 
federation of India, China, Iran, and Afghanistan, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru made clear once again his position on the 
current conflict: "It was my ardent wish that India should 
have participated in this war.” Nor did he question the 
motives of American aid in Indian defense—in contrast to a 
statement of Gandhi’s a few weeks ago. Furthermore, while 
reiterating his inalterable opposition to the partition of 
India, Nehru seemed to offer some basis for compromise 
with the Moslem League by his statement that if "a majority 
of a particular territorial unit want separation, it cannot be 
denied them.” 

Such a speech may possibly suggest that Nehru is prepar¬ 
ing to take a different line from Gandhi, now once again the 
dominant figure in Indian politics .since the adoption by the 
Congress of his program of non-violent non-co6pcration 
(The War This Week, April 30-May 7, pp. 0-11). An 
observer in New Delhi maintains that the only apparent 
way to counteract Gandhi’s program would be for Nehru to 
combine with Jinnah, head of the Moslem league, and with 
Rajagopalachariar, moderate leader from Madras (who re¬ 
signed from the Working Committee of the Congress in 
protest against its present program), to organixe a national 
government. Other observers question the practicability of 
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cooperation between Jinnah and the other two leaders. 
Thoy concede, however, that a coalition of Nehru, Raja¬ 
gopalachariar and those who agree with them in support of 
full war against Japan might yet prove strong enough to 
combat Gandhi’s present influence. 

Turning of the Tide at Kharkot t 

As the Russians reported the orderly evacuation of the 
last of their troops and equipment from the Kerch peninsula, 
there were indications that their offensive against Kharkov 
was likewise taking a turn for the worse. The ominous state¬ 
ment in a Soviet communique that Russian "troops en¬ 
trenched themselves in occupied positions" suggested that 
the initiative had passed to the Germans. In one area the 
Soviets admitted that the Nazis had driven a "wedge" into 
their positions, and in the Izyum-Barvenkova sector south 
of Kharkov, the Red Army announced that its advanced 
units had "repelled fierce enemy infantry attacks." Mean¬ 
time. the Nazis blandly claimed that the operations south of 
Kharkov had "developed into a batfle of encirclement," 
threatening "the bulk of three Soviet armies, including strong 
tank forces." 

The Allied press comforted itself with the reflection that 
the Russian assault on Kharkov might have disorganized the 
Nazi timetable for a spring offensive. On the other hand, 
according to despatches from Bern, Germnn military circles 
predict that the Kharkov defensive will eventually develop 
into a crushing Nazi offensive—the operations around Khar¬ 
kov being an interlude between the Soviet winter drive and 
the coming German offensive. 
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Ministerial Change in Finland 

Despatches from Helsinki announce the resignation of 
Pckkala, Social Democratic minister of finance and reputedly 
a friend of the United States. Finland's outstanding Social 
Democrat, V&ind Tanner, has taken Pekkala's place, while a 
third member of the same party, Uuno Takki. will fill Tanner’s 
former position as minister of commerce. The Social Demo¬ 
cratic party, tom between patriotism and pro-democratic 
sympathies, in the past months has been an equivocal factor 
in Finnish foreign policy. In the cabinet,according to reports 
from Helsinki, Tanner has generally taken a stand midway 
between Ryti and Witting—pledged to active prosecution of 
the war to the bitter end—and Pekkala, who on several 
occasions has expressed disapproval of the German connec¬ 
tion. With Pekkala now removed, the Finnish ministry 
apparently has attained a greater measure of agreement on 
the war issue. 

Despatches from Helsinki continue to suggest, however, 
that the Finns will take no offensive action this s«immer. 

And despite reports of extensive German troop movements • - 
to Northern Finland, informed sources apparently believe 
that the Axis has insufficient land forces in the far north to 
attempt an offensive against Murmansk. 


operations against such points as Rostov. With about 150 
divisions the Nazis can neutralise Russia, while using 70 to 
80 elite divisions for a decisive blow against England. 

In predicting this attack, our observer cites an astronomical 
figure for German air strength—more than double any of 
the estimates now current in Allied intelligence circles. Ho 
further envisages Nazi use of thousands of gliders for troop 
transport. The invasion might well start, he concludes, 
with the landing from gliders of innumerable guerrilla detach¬ 
ments, who would avoid large population centers and mili¬ 
tary camps, and concentrate on capturing airfields and de¬ 
stroying lines of communication. 

There can be little argument with our observer s conten¬ 
tion that the conquest of Britain would be a more decisive 
blow to the cause of the United Nations than the destruc¬ 
tion of the Russian army. With the rapidly growing threat 
in the wx-st removed, Hitler could then turn all his forces 
against the Soviet Union. But it Is obvious that the Nazis 
most logical military move is not necessarily the most feasible. 
Most military observers continue to believe that an attack 
on Britain this summer would be a foolhardy venture while 
a full scale offensive against Russia would be a nsk well 
worth taking. 


Dissenting Opinion on Nazi Flans 

While Allied military opinion is almost unanimous in 
predicting a German effort to eliminate Russia from the war 
this summer, at least one close observer of Nazi air strength 
sees Britain as the next goal of German aggressive intentions. 
Taking the position that Russia is too extensive an area for 
the Nazis to occupy profitably, he believes that Hitler is 
likely to hold the Soviet forces for the next 12 months by an 
active defensive, improving particular positions by minor 


'he Sari Propaganda of False Hopes 
Extravagant radio claims of Russian successes -ostensibly 
rorn Soviet sources may be simply a device of the Germans 
o break down the morale of their enemies, according to a 
lespatch from London. Apparently these Soviet claims, 
aked by the Nazi radio, are calculated to raise inordinately 
he hon~ of Russia's allies-only to have these replaced by 
inger and mutual recrimination when they fail to materialize. 
Phis technique has the further advantage of later presenting 
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Ihe Gormans with fictitious victories, the report continue*. 
A similar technique of playing up the (very real) sufferings of 
the Nasi troops in the Russian snows last winter misled 
many people in Allied countries. The present program of 
deception is apparently not unconnected with the current 
rumors of a Nasi “peace offensive" and the loose talk of 
“victory in 1942" in the United State*. 

In so far as thus American optimism is Axis-inspired, a 
Swedish correspondent in London of Social Demokraten 
discerns an Axis effort to stimulate over-confidence, slow 
down the American industrial effort, and lessen aid to Russia. 
The German radio, through its clandestine station, “Debunk,” 
had itself come out only this last week with "action" appeals 
to Americans which lend credence to the view that this wave 
of optimism is not unwelcome in Berlin. The tenor of these 
appeals is simple: work more slowly, produce less, use passive 
resistance, and insist upon keeping troops, planes and ships at 
home. 

A Wave of War Optimism Comes to America 

The past two weeks have witnessed a surge of war optimism 
in this country. This American "victory panic", as our 
Swedish correspondent dubs it, reflects various develop¬ 
ments—reports on the Battle of the Coral Sea, optimistic 
American official statements, the Russian “offensive" before 
Kharkov, and a vague feeling that the Germans are seriously 
weakening and that the crack-up may not be far off. This 
vein of optimism has developed despite the warning of the 
President that the war will be long and that the press should 
do its part by reducing individual victories to their proper 
proportions in the larger pattern of the struggle. A high 
point was reached when Nercsucek carried as the title of it* 
lead article: "Chance for Victory in 1942 Cause* Allied 
Hopes to Soar.” 
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Close observers of the German scene view such optimism 
as unsupported by their estimate* of the German domestic 
and military situation or by any reasonable prophecy which 
can now be made. It would be idle to attempt to present 
an over-all picture of the German situation, but the Appendix 
deals with certain aspect* of the picture to which the Coordi¬ 
nator's office lias recently devoted careful study. 

Ixival on the Mat 

Once again the Axis appears to be putting pressure on 
France, and rumors suggest that Laval, checked on every 
front, may be considering important concessions to the 
enemy. Laval had hoped to found a Latin bloc, some observ¬ 
ers believe, based on his old close association with Italy. 
Instead Rome has seized the initiative. With new vigor 
she is demanding Nice, Corsica, and Tunis, "the rightful 
fruit* of victory.” It is stated in the press that Italy has 
sent Laval a detailed note on territorial demands, and has 
supported this by saber-rattling reviews of 300,000 troops 
massed in battle equipment near the French Alpine border. 
News of increased activity on the part of the Italian Com¬ 
mission in North Africa also Pomes from diplomatic sources, 
and there is apparently much talk of the possibility of Italian 
occu{>ation of Tunis. Nevertheless, despite all these reports, 
it is still believed in some quarters that Mussolini may be 
using this issue rather a* a way to resist sending men to 
Russia, alleging the need of troops at home to take over 
these French areas. Rumors suggest that I.aval may be 
willing to negotiate over Tunis, but it is doubted in some 
circle* if the Italians would be satisfied with less than Corsica 
and Nice. 

Germany has apparently become increasingly dissatisfied 
with Laval, and it is perfectly possible that she is using 
these Italian demands as a lever to secure further French 
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collaboration, just as she is using the sinkings at Martinique 
to impose further strains on Franco-American relations. 
Although the German press has expressed approval of 
Italian claims, it seems reasonable to assume that the Nazis 
would withdraw their support of Rome if France were to 
make, for instance, important concessions regarding control 
of the French fleet. Following up this line, press despatches 
have gone so far as to suggest that Laval may be working 
toward another of his famous compromises, to permit 
German sailors to train at French naval yards and, it is 
assumed, to familiarize themselves with the operation of 
the French naval units now at Toulon. 

French officials in North Africa are outspoken in their 
requests for American economic, and, if possible, military 
assistance. In Tunis civil and military authorities are mak¬ 
ing what preparations they can for resisting Italian designs, 
though recognizing that any effective stand would depend on 
outside support. Officials in Morocco feel that the Germans 
cannot spare the troops and the United States cannot spare 
the ships for invasion of that area. They have frankly 
remarked that, should American troops land in the region, 
the French would have to make a token resistance to avoid 
German reprisals; but these high Moroccan officials insist 
that their present cooperative neutrality is worth very con¬ 
siderable American economic assistance now. 


Opinion at Dakar 

At Dakar, where the French have thus far successfully 
opposed Nazi infiltration, it is believed that the authorities 
will obey any Vichy order sanctioned by Marshal Pdtain. 
according to a recent report of a reliable and well-placed 
observer. The military, constantly training and on the alert, 
are resolved jealously to protect their territory, moved by a 


mixture of patriotism and the habit of obedience to metro¬ 
politan France, according to our source. They hate the Ger¬ 
mans and hope for a Nazi debacle, but they scorn the British 

( for what is termed their hit-and-run attack of 1940. De 
Gaulle is not popular, either as a symbol or as an individual. 
Nor would the United States be welcome as an intruder. 
Moreover, behind every opinion lurks the whites’ constant 
concern over the native problem—an unstable, treacherous 
15 million who might become a very great danger and re¬ 
sponsibility if the long-developed French colonial control 
were ever upset. 

Tht Axis Motrt in Libya 

A large Axis armored column striking south of the British 
positions around Bir Hachcim, a point about forty miles 
southwest of Tobruk, has broken the relative quiet that has 
prevailed in Cyrenaica since Marshal Rommel made his 
v exploratory thrusts on April 8. It is too early to judge 

* whether these operations are of major importance, but they 

follow a period when the aerial neutralization of Malta has 
made possible reinforcement of Axis forces. 

The action of the last few days apparently began with 
General Walther Nehring leading the African Corps on a 
sweep from Tengeder, on the southern end of the Dema- 
Mechili line behind which Axis units have been concentrating. 
A British communique announces that the attack has been 
met and repulsed. 

This Axis advance follows a period of stepped-up RAF 
bombing, especially in the Martuba and Bengali regions, 
reports of which have indicated Axis movements in the 
north. Although there are rumors of a general Axis drive 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, for which this attack to the 
south might be a diversion, it seems quite probable that this 
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Axis thrust is only a reconnaissance in force similar to those 
of early April. 

Turkey Pressed but Friendly 

In Turkey the economic and food problems described last 
week have continued to be so acute that a rumor now suggests 
that Saracoglu, foreign minister and a respected administra¬ 
tor, may replace the present prime minister. This would be 
a move to quiet growing criticism of the touchy food problem, 
which was given a new edge by the recent one-third cut in 
the bread ration. 

Apparently nothing in this situation, however, affects 
military or political policy. An experienced Turkish diplo¬ 
mat reiterated that the Turkish army, while probably unablo 
to repel the Nazis. would fight and would force the Germans 
to use 30 divisions. The Turkish semi-official press and radio 
are cautiously neutral toward the Russo-German conflict, but 
increasingly cordial and optimistic about the American cause. 
Even the pro-Axis Cumhuriyet allowed favorable comment 
on our war effort. Current Turkish (and Egyptian) opinion 
of the British is apparently mixed—unflattering with rrepcct 
to British land forces, but showing high regard for the 
British Navy. 

In the area to the south the Axis has stepped up its radio 
activity. Taking advantage of the presence in Berlin of the 
exiled Iraq premier, Rashid Al-Gailani, and the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, the Axis radio is giving more attention to the 
coming of the Germans to •‘liberate” Iran, Iraq, Palestine, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Lebanon. 

Mexico Enters the War 

The significance of Mexico's entry into the war is above 
all political, rather than military and economic. Properly 
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capitalized, Mexico's participation might be a powerful 
stimulus toward solidifying the entire hemisphere in the 
struggle against the Axis. Axis propaganda, especially in 
Argentina and Chile, has had considerable success in con¬ 
juring up the bogey of “Yankee Imperialism” and mini¬ 
mizing the example of the small Central American republics 
which have followed the United States into the war by de¬ 
scribing them as "banana colonies” with no will of their own. 
But Mexico is no banana republic. She enjoys great prestige 
as the champion of Latin American independence. Mexico 
has proved time and time again that it is not afraid to bravo 
the wTath of the "Colossus of the North”. Hence, it will 
presumably be difficult to persuade Latin Americans that 
Mexico is merely doing the bidding of tho United States. 

There is every indication that Mexico itself will assume an 
active role in the task of promoting hemisphere solidarity. 
Mexico's entry into the war represents the triumph of tho 
labor and liberal elements within the country over tho con¬ 
servative, clerical groups which have constantly obstructed 
effective cooperation between Mexico and the Unitwl Nations. 
The spearhead of the anti-Axis drive in Mexico has been 
Ixtmbardo Toledano, supported by tho Confederation of 
Mexican Workers (C. T. M.). Lombardo has undoubtedly 
been the most important single factor in determining Mexico's 
new status as a belligerent, and it is likely that he will press 
that advantage both abroad and at home. 

As head of the Confederation of Latin American Workers 
(C. T. A. L.), with important affiliates in Chile, Argentina, 
and Colombia, and with smaller branches in a number of 
other South American countries. Lombardo can be expected 
to work through this organization to urge declarations of 
war against the Axis throughout South America. This 
campaign may begin with a special congress of the C. T. A. L. 
in Mexico City in the near future. 
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At home, Lombardo and the anti-Axia groups can also be 
expected to increase their pressure for a clean-up of Axis 
activities ami a careful scrutiny of such organizations as the 
Unitm Narional Sinarquista, Aeci&n Nacumal and other 
smaller parties which are openly hostile or suspiciously cool 
toward the United States and its allies. 

Drought and liuhber in Brazil 

The critical drought now afflicting northeastern Brasil 
(The War This Week, May 14 21, p. 15) may prove to be a 
disaster not entirely devoid of benefits. As a relief measure 
for the local population, President Vargas has taken advan¬ 
tage of the situation to send additional laborers in to the Ama¬ 
zon to work in the rubber forests. A Brazilian estimate 
states there are some 30,000 laborers available for this 
transfer. A decree has been issued providing transportation 
by steamer from Fortaleza, capital of Ceara, to BeI6m at 
government cost. The Rubber Reserve Corjx>ration of the 
United States Is paying part of the transportation costs by 
river steamer to Manaoa, and is assisting in the construction 
of barracks in that city to house the newcomers. The 
Brazilian government has also guaranteed the workers from 
Ceara a wage of thirty milreis for each daily tour through the 
rubber forests. 

Mounting Criniii in Canada 

Following the plebiscite of April 27, Canada may be on 
the threshold of one of the gravest crises in its history, 
according to a reliable observer just returned from Ottawa. 
In the plebiscite of April 27 (Quebec alone of the nine province* 
failed to release the government from its promise* regarding 
conscription for overseas sen-ice. The government, and 
••specially Prime Minister King, are faced with the dilemma 
either of enforcing conscription against the will of Quebec and 


risking political disunity (or worse), or of postponing the 
application of that measure and l>oing turned out of office by 
the English-*|>eaking majority in Canada. 

Dissatisfaction among Quebec’s three million French- 
Canadians a third of the Dominion's imputation—is more 
serious than at first supposed, and np|>car* to !>e crystallizing 
into almost unanimous op|>o«ition. The resignation on May 
12 of the leading French--Canadian member of the Cabinet, 
Minister of Transport P. J. Cardin, was followed on May 21 
by the adoption of a motion, 67-7, in Quebec's provincial 
legislature urging the maintenance of the voluntary system. 
Although Mr. Cardin’s resignation has been discounted ns 
the action of a disgruntled politician, the solidity of the pro¬ 
vincial legislature is imposing, and its opposition might have 
been even more radically expressed but for the tempering in¬ 
fluence of Premier Godbout of Quebec. 

English-speaking Canadians appear to have passed the 
point where compromise is likely. Should Prime Minister 
King—an adept compromiser—attempt to delay the enforce¬ 
ment of overseas conscription, the more militant members of 
his Cabinet, Minister of Munitions and Supply Howe, 
Minister of Defense Ralston, and Minister of Naval Sen-ices 
Macdonald, might now agree to shelve him. The only 
alternative to enactment and enforcement of a conscription 
measure in Quebec at all costs, according to the view expressed 
by some English-speaking Canadians, is the exclusion of 
Quebec from its provisions, either through non-enforcement 
or by provisions in the law itself. English-speaking Cana¬ 
dians in general are opposed to this solution, however, as 
creating an undesirable precedent. All competent authorities 
seem to agree that there Is no immediate need for conscri|>- 
tion, as the Canadian armed forces are getting all the men 
they need by the voluntary system at present. Overseas 
conscription is more than anything else a symbol of the total 
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war that Quebec alone of Canada ’h nine provinces in unwilling 
to wage. 


Humors of Violence in Quebec 

One alarming symptom of the gathering storm in Quebec 
is rumors of possible violence. French-Canadian* expres* 
fear that the aimed mobile units of the air raid warden 
service, composed largely of young English-speaking hot¬ 
heads, might turn into anti-French-Canadian vigilante 
groups. On the other hand, the wealthier Anglo-Canadians 
in Montreal are openly saying that they expect their homes 
to be attacked by French-Canadian mobs. Such rumors, 
though probably completely unfounded, are an indication 
of the high inter-racial tension now existing in Quebec. 

Another disturbing factor is the virulent campaign against 
any implementation of the conscription law now being con¬ 
ducted by the leading newspapers of the French-Canadian 
nationalist faction, especially Lt Devoir of Montreal. The 
influence of the latter is especially great among the lower 
clergy of the province, who form the forefront of the anti¬ 
conscription movement. 

T houghtful French-Canadians point outtfhat Quebec is in 
a state of bewilderment. Having put their faith in the 
Liberal government’s promise never to introduce conscrip¬ 
tion, they cannot understand why that government now 
appears to be repudiating its anti-conscription pledges just 
as the Conservatives did in ft 17. Public opinion in Quobec 
has not been sufficiently educated as to the necessities for this 
voile face. \\ hether enough time remains for a campaign of 
enlightenment is open to question. If nothing is done, 
according to our observer, extremist demagogues-of whom 
there are many in Quebec -will have an opportunity to disrupt 
the province and might conceivably even try to bring about 
secession. 
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APPENDIX 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE GERMAN MILITARY AND 
DOMESTIC SITUATION 

la N»M survey. lb* Coordinator’* o«ee ha* devoted cartful rtudy to certain 
el the eontrenpornry Orman situation. both mUIUry and domntfle. 
Firet. an th* military .Id*. evidence Indicate. that th* British bom bln* campaign 
I* d.*ttartly lee. effective than pree. comment would th* Coordinator*, 

mtlmate on German MMalUea I. much lower than tboae of the BrltUh. and th. 
German oil position I. .Sown u> be stronger than Is generally believed. 

Kfetti #/ tkf H'lUik Air Oftnnn 

A surrey of the evidence by an air expert conclude* that, at the prerent tempo, 
the British bombardment wfll have do major effect on the German War effort 
again* P.ju between now and the time when operation, are curtailed by the 
winter. It la very May, however, to exaggerate the amount of damage which 
would be done even 1 Anglo-American reoura. permit a notably heightened 
tempo of attack. Th. bhu on Coventry, meet succrerful of all. reduced the 
town*, activity index, baaed on electric power consumption, to 37 percent of Its 
previous level But electric power ccosum^tlon had returned to normal In 
about five or six weeks. The ooadusloa Is simple: the moet damaging blit, of 
th. war must be repeated every few weeks If the industrial activity of the target 
area t. to be kept down to a damaging level. 

Gfrm *a Caretfn*. ea tie ffasna* Prenf 

OpUmlMle estimates of German permanent ra.ua!tie. on th. Russian front' 
from British and oiler sources, run as high a. 3 600.000 The estimate of the 
Coordlealor* off**, however. is only about 1,400.000 This figure U unques¬ 
tionably a conservative one. While theee higher estimate, cannot I- summarily 
dMntased. it M believed that they are hared on total casualty figure, which are 
too high and that ths breakdown, of there figure, utilise percentage of killed, 
mlreing. and totally disabled which are too great a proportion of total ereualtlre. 

It should be noted that any estimate of permanent lore* doss not Include the 
important factor of men In hospital* What may be nailed th# "hospital pool” 
la a period of large-scale offensive ojwrallon. such as the campaign of last fall In 
RueUa. probably result* In a constant drain of some flOO.OOO TW.OOO men on the 
strength of th* German armed force* 

Ths Oremaa Od/VMUre 

During th* reread half of 1041 -at the height of the fighting in Russia—Oer- 
many* ooaoumptioa of petroleum was approximately equal to Na.1 production. 
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according to a study prepared in the Economic Division of the Coordinator'* 
office, while consumption last winter was considerably lower than current output. 

From June to December of last year, petroleum consumption of the German 
ground and air force* on the Eastern Front probably amounted to about 430.000 
tons a month—around 300.000 ton* of which were for the ground forces alooe. 
Combat vehicles accounted for about 70 percent of this latter figure, supply 
vehicles for the remainder. Divisions actively engaged in combat were respon¬ 
sible for more than 90 percent of the ground force consumption. Of the 130.000 
tons consumed by the air force, almost all was for plane* rather than for the 
supply service. 

During this same period, military consumption elsewhere than on the Russian 
front amounted to about 225,000 tons a month, with civilian consumption 670,000 
tons. The consumption total of 1.3 million tons a month was only slightly larger 
than the estimated production rate. Thus petroleum production and consump¬ 
tion were in approximate balance during that period of the war when Germany's 
military requirements were at their peak. At most the Nasi* made no more 
than negligible withdrawal* from stocks. 

Although this report has not studied the period from December. IW1. to March. 
1942, as carefully as the preceding period, it seems unlikely that military consump¬ 
tion of petroleum during the winter amounted to more than 420,000 tons a month. 
If civilian consumption continued a*, the rate of 670,000 tons a month, total con¬ 
sumption was approximately 1.1 million tons—as compared with a production of 
1.3 million tons. The conclusion is inescapable that German petroleum stocks 
last winter were Increasing at a rate of approximately 200.000 tons a month 

Parly and Army 

On the German home front, the Coordinator has devoted particular attention 
to the relation* of the Nasi Party and the Army, to the German food position, 
and to German morale. 

Certain writers have emphasised what they term a "fundamental opposition” 
between the Party and the Army. But the old independent Wehnnacht no 
longer exists. Since February 4. 1938. when Blomberg and Fritsch had to go. 
the German army has been pretty effectively N'aiified from the lop downward 
For some yearn now the entire young manhood of Germany has passed through 
the pre-military training entrusted on January 19. 1939 to the SA. All the 
younger claw* now in the Army are the products of Nail training and education 
Nothing i* more certain than that the expansion of the 4000 commissioned officer* 
of the old Reich* wehr into the hundreds of thousands of officer* of the present 
army has resulted in an immense strengthening of the position of the Nasi Party 
in the Army. Military Attach* reports agree that all the officers in the grade* 
from major downward are solidly National Socialist. 

The higher officers from colonel upward are itUl in the main the officers of the 
Reichswchr. Promotion in the German army is slow, even in time of war. 
Wry few Nails have found their way into the higher and highest grade*. The 
officer* of these gradrs are above all professional* with little or no political tradi¬ 
tion behind them. It was only due to the lack of polit.cal leadership on the part 
of Hammcrstein. Blomberg and Fritach that the Army, unlike the Navy and the 
Air Corps, held aloof from the National Socialist movement. Hitler made an 
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end of that aloofness on February 4. 193S. and he did it without resorting to one 
of Stalin’* purge*. The Wile officers were pensioned or gradually eliminated. 
It is safe to say that few enemies of Hitler remain among the higher officers. In 
the opinion of one very clow and reliable observer of the German army, the 
relationship between the Party and the Army is no longer an issue of fundamental 
importance. 

7V German Pood Pontoon 

The April change in German rations gave rise to optimistic comments in the 
press, even suggesting that Nasi food shortages might soon be serious A recent 
analysis of the German food position by the Economics Division of the Coor¬ 
dinator’s office, however, suggests a different situation (7V War Thu Watt, 
April 16-23. 1942. pp. 15-16). Germany’s food position appears to be cared 
lot through the year 1942-43. oa the assumption that the same area* now avail¬ 
able to her will continue to be. It is only after the end of the calendar year 1943 
that the situation may become serious, and to a considerable extent this too may 
be avoided by a further reduction in rations, particularly for fats and oils and. in 
all probability, for meat*. Such reductions might still be made without dealing a 
body blow to the efficiency of the German military and economic machine. 

Connderatoont of German Morale 

Intimately allied to such consideration* as food rationing and British bombing 
is the problem of German morale. The view that serious fissure* have already 
appeared in the morale front and that the Allie* "can win the war by propaganda’' 
is ooc of the favorite forms of contemporary’ wishful thinking. 

It is unquestionably Uue that the German people, imbued with the notion that 
they were embarking on a abort war of brilliant but inexpensive conquest, have 
been grievously disappointed. The reverse* and serious lo»e* suffered by the 
German Army in Russia must have had deep and disheartening effect* on all 
strata of the German population. The prospect of another winter of war, and 
perhaps still another, is doubtless a nightmare to the great masses of the German 
people. 

On the other hand, there is no convincing evidence that German morale ha* 
been seriously unpaired. A recent survey in the Coordinator’s office reveals 
widespread support of the existing regime in word and deed There is grumbling 
and some dissdence among the aged, women, Austrians. South Germans, ardent 
Lutherans and Catholic*, intellectual*. Jew* and certain other*. But apparently 
there is no justification for the view that the organiiatlocal efficiency of the regime 
ha* been unpaired by this dissidenee. The widespread fear that, in the event of 
defeat the German people will reap a peace of vengeance, has undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to tbe creation of an attitude of grim determination to sec the war 
through at all costs 

Retutonee in tV Oeeupud TemUrut 

Recent diacu-ion* of alleged German weakr.re* lay considerable emphasis on 
Nail difficulties la the occupied territories. The implication is that certain of 
three countries are already developing within them significant instruments of 
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revolt tod that the, are. therefore, toererefegfy rtj » for Allied InvaMoo. There 

countries are central In tfcia argument Italy, France, and Norway. 1__ 

them d«e the controlling authority (hence Nail influence) « oU be threaten 
In any rerun,. way. 

The three fundamental fore* in Italian life, namely, the monarchy fododfa. 
anny). th. fareU, regime. and the Catholic Church, apprer lo be intact and * U 
united In an effort to prererv. the Integrity of the kingdom and the power of O* 
prveent government against foreign and dome-lie enemiee. according to one More 
•indent of Italy. 

The foreign enemiee Include the nation- with which Italy W at war and -Wj 
Include lUl/c all,. Germany, who* IncrreMng power In ,U 
of great concern to Italian ruling Orel*. At the moment th- ZZmZ 

form of limiting German control In Italy rather than of repeating the Greman 
alliance which, from many point- of view, ha- proved helpful to Italy (a*, for 
eiampie. In the (.reek and North African campaign-). Carfcxrely .cough 
In non-faMUt or mild antl-fa-cUt circle-. Mureollni la looked upon a- a fa i'eark 
Maln-t overbearing Carman control in Italy. ^ ^ 

Afonorcky and Chunk fe /(aly 

The Hevoy Monarchy, with lu deep roof la Italian life, .till ha* wMderable 
preatige among th- people and .till command- the unque-tiooed loyalty of th- 
army, our obrerver continue Th. .,rongre, ,WoU mTh-^m, 
btact anil to be .till In Italy. Th. monarchy and th. fa*-l regime need -ach 
oth.r. To be eurr. even if th- f reel. I rvglm. .hould fall. th. mo earth. could 

t'Z'ri becau “ 11 m " ,tt u ^ 10 ,oub ‘ °° ,h * -TJHKiz 

2^21 C Tv rr Vt Dd 7 ^ U *' -“and arc or, fh.mll, 

term*, ho note*. Th. Church, even more than th- man «.»>«. 

Independ.nt policy, even if fa-ci-m .hould faU It mu-t not be fomtten that 
the clergy In Italy-including the hierarehy-to predominantly ItaL^-^d t!ru 
n great -ore of patriotl-m Cowart. Italy. 

The fear of national humiliation, of chao. or revolution (OmW to one of 

iziszxzrszzxsx 

SKSrCL'-JK SS-5- “ *• - “ -- 

Mthlo: the return of Uval to power ha. created an opening wh>eh afford, the 
,0r * d,pk,,M,i4, 4nU - V “' ta hSj Mcf e th., country 

Conjauon and HVotnru tn France 

At lea-1 three element. in the current French .ituatlon tend to direount opting 

L c .Sc2 l l^i c,y jTr° D 01 rnaek —- t«uTari^s: 

me political orienutlon of Laval remnine undefined H. ►». ^ fl¬ 

an over, poUc, of co.UbomUon The me£££ 
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to n cocfuMon in the mind- of the French people tbemaelvea. Report- from 
Vicky .uggrwt that certain French civilian and military aulhorltie., although not 
in .ympathy with Laval hlmaelf. are -til! unwiUing to believe that he wiU play 
the Germane* game completely. 

The third factor to an apparent dlainelination for organ lied revolt on the |*rt 
d the French marere A recent report from Vichy .uggreu that the French 
people win no, dare to move until the Americana and Rrtttob have eatabluhed a 
second front lo their country. Such a lack of initiative to not unconnected wtlh 
the w-tdeapread malnutrition in both lonre of France The United Nation, can 
acarerly ref, on men weakened by hunger .ponlaoeoualy to foment Internal 
revolt 00 any significant real# 

HaUnltal AVw-grew Jt-ftMaac- 

It to clear that .inre February there ha- been a marked deterioration of the 
relatione between the Quisling regime and the people. Quisling. who to aald to 
have gained the eupport of a erant one percent of the people, hae met mounting 
hortflity atnee the failure of hto February trip to Ilerlm. ThU ha. been -harpeive.l 
by tie rerent action, again.! th* clergy and teacher, of Norway. New food 
rewtrlctmo. and pereecutioo have atoo Increased the provooaUon to revolt. 
There atoo eiUU an leleillgeoL dleclplined Underground movement. engaged In 
dtoreminatlng Information, planning cabotage, and collecting arm* for the day 
of Allied Invatooo. 

However, a. a rerent etudy In the Coordinator's office show*. all thto oppoaiUon 
to Sail rule and there pre|>armt>oae for aimed revolt, do not threaten Germany’- 
prereat strategy In Scandinavia. It to the Quisling govern men l. not the German 
occupying force, which to embarrareed by the uneooperaUvenres of the Norwegian 
civilian-. Norwegian*, who Mi month- ago looked forward lo an Anglo-American 
InvaMon la th. .prlng of 1M2, now hardly dare hop. for It thto lummer. Com¬ 
mando raid., whie In theory a remind* to th. Norwegian, that they are not for¬ 
gotten. hare become lacreaeingly emtarrareing to th. Underground. Mnre they 
tffer an eiwftont eicuee to the German, for widrepread nm-U In repraal In any 
event, they are only local in character and do not afford an opportunity for the 
Norwegian, themerlvre to hamper Hitler', plan*. 

Store February the German- are rotUnatcd to have ratoed their force* in Nor¬ 
way lo a total of about eight or nine divtolon-. The, are .teadily improving 
communication., re pec'ally with the far north. They are obvioualy in a poaitlon 
to tighten up their control of the civilian population at any time, a- to wen in 
reported plan a for efreuing certain coaetal arena. There to. moreover, con¬ 
siderable danger of any action that would prematurely eipoae the Underground 
to the Nan au,tenure. 

In urn. It to dear that Norwegian rretolanc* to .tlffenlng a- the prereure lo- 
creeere. and h may be that the deteriorating pci lion of the Quulmg regime 
will bring mm kind of a governmental reshuffling; but there dore not appear 
to be any evidence that effective Nad control of Norway to cracking, or will 
crack untore there to an Allied invaa-on or a withdrawal of German force- 
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